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Tomovrow 


Pre-war problems again .. . up- 
ping the budget ... what taxes can . 
do... war in a groove. 


RE-WAR problems, temporarily lost sight 

of, are to forge rapidly to the front again. 

On the schedule for early attention are the 
following: 

A still sadly upset budget that promises to 
stay upset. 

A tax system that irritates business but 
does not produce income enough to correct 
the budget troubles. 

A new collection of demands for bigger 
and better subsidies and bigger and better 
expenditures for armament. 

A revival of political maneuvering. 

* * 


To be crossed off any list of calculations 


is the idea of reduced Government spending. 


One year ago New Dealers talked of a $7 
billion annual budget as a minimum. 

Today, the conservative non-New Dealers 
in positions of importance talk of a $9 billion 
annual budget as a minimum. 

Prospect of a volume of Federal Govern- 
ment income high enough to offset $9 billion 
of outgo admittedly is slim unless prosperity 
reaches record-breaking heights. National 
income, now running at the rate of $67 billion 
a year, would need to reach $90 billion a year. 

Moderate prosperity will leave the budget 
out of balance by $3 to $4 billion a year; will 
not afford an income base that would permit 
a budget balance even with drastic tax in- 
creases. 


Result: A formula must be found for pros- 


-perity or Federal finances will continue to go 


from bad to worse. __ ; 
* 


Tax studies now to open before the House 
subcommittee on taxation will not lead to 
recommendations for tax increases; will lead 
to some suggestion for alteration of tax “irri- 
tants”; may lead to recommended change in 
method of determining depletion allowances. 

Prevailing Treasury view is that there 
should be no excess profits taxes until there 
are excess profits and until industry gets a 
chance to put some fat on its frame after 
years of a lean diet. 

Chance of new taxes to yield enough reve- 
nue to balance the budget is nul. 

Inner circle planning for new lend-spend 
program is under way. 

To be urged on the President are: (1) A 
new public works program; (2) a more liberal 
old age pension plan; (3) aggressive support 
for a national health plan; (4) continued 


WPA; (5) a Government-supported private 


bank to make investments in small business. 
The President as yet is not committed; is 
more favorable to emphasis on armaments as 
@ pump-priming method. 
* * * 


Decision of Mr. Roosevelt on spending 
plans may affect the future of the political 
truce recently established. 

Party conservatives are threatening to jump 
the reservation once Congress acts on repeal 
of the arms embargo; are aroused by remark 
of Henry Wallace that the President will 
need to stand for a third term. 

Possible is a White House statement deny- 
ing third-term desires; still leaving the door 
slightly ajar for developments. 

* . 


War abroad is settling down into a groove; 
is ubviously reflecting British-French de- 
termination to fight a defensive war and 
German intention to go slow in any but a 
sea and air offensive. 

Not in sight is the highly destructive type 
of war that would lead to vast orders for 
products of American industry other than 
airplanes. Chief Allied demand will be for 
planes, 

Recovery from domestic orders now is 
tending to level out; will be supported dur- 
ing remainder of 1939; will probably face a 
set-back in early 1940. 

Outlook is for Congress to wind up neu- 
trality fight by mid-November; then to go 
home, 

+ * * 


Embargo repeal, voted by big majority in 


the Senate, will run by a close majority in the 


House. 
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ACTIVITY 
ABOVE 1929 


CoupYRIGHT, 1YSY, BY UNITED STATES NEWS CORPORATION, 


A Business 


MERICAN industry again is operating at a 
level above the average of the prosperity 
year 1929. 

More industrial goods are being turned out 
in October of this year than in any October 
since that month ten years ago when the boom 
of the 1920’s blew up to become the depression 
of the 1930’s. 

The prospect is that even more goods will be 
turned out in November and in December, 
1939, than have been turned out by industry in 


October. 


By old standards these should be boom times 
in industry. 

Measuring rod of those standards is provided 
by the Federal Reserve Board’s index of indus- 
trial production. This index—accepted as a 
measure of.business well-being—is a compos- 
ite of the operating rate of major industries. 
It is based upon the average of the 1923-25 
level of activity as 100. 

The pictogram above provides a measure of 
the swing in activity during the last ten years. 
Shown is the fact that in 1929 the average rate 
of industrial production was 119 per cent of 
the 1923-25 rate. By October, 1932, three years 
later, that average had fallen to 66 per cent of 
the base rate. One year ago in October the 
average was 96 per cent. Today the rate of 
industrial activity is 120 per cent of 1923-25, 


THE CONTRAST OF TEN YEARS 


In 1929 today’s rate of industrial activity 
represented prosperity. There were jobs for 
nearly all who wanted them. Profits were large. 
Farmers were fairly well off. Government had 
a surplus income over outgo. 


In 1939, ten years later, the same rate of 
activity still is a depression rate. Millions re- 
main out.of work. Business profits are nothing 
to brag about. Farmers still have their troubles. 
Government income is not within $3 billion of 
its outgo on an annual basis. 

What once represented prosperity no longer 
represents prosperity. 

The goal of getting back to 1929 has been 
reached only to reveal that this goal does not 
represent full recovery. 


Present industria! activity at the 1929 level 
has produced an estimated 700,000 more jobs 
in manufacturing industries over the last three 
months. Throughout trade and industry and 
agriculture it is estimated that nearly 1,500,- 
000 additional jobs have developed since June. 
Official figures show that applications for un- 
employment insurance are taking a_ sharp 
nose-dive, 

But officials still estimate that eight million 
persons who want employment are without 
jobs. 


+ 


"Boom" Without Prosperity: 
Why Industrial Problems Are Unsolved 


And official figures disclose that, even after 
recent price advances, the buying power of 
farm products, translated into terms of things 
farmers buy, is only 80 per cent of its 1910-14 
level. 

What accounts for this disillusioning fact 
that 1929 production levels do not represent 
prosperity ? 

So far as industry is concerned, there are 
two major reasons. 

One reason is that each year for the last ten 
years an average of 600,000 more young work- 
ers have come on the scene looking for jobs 
than there have been old people giving up jobs. 
In ten years this has meant an increase of six 
million persons in the available labor supply. 

A second reason is that industry has learned, 
through economies and through more efficient 
machinery, to get along with fewer workers. 
One Government estimate is that industry 
since 1929 has learned to produce 20 per cent 
more goods with the same labor supply than it 
was able to produce in 1920. 
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So far as agriculture is concerned, there also 
are two major reasons why the 1929 level of: 
industrial production does not represent pros- 


perity. 


One reason is that farmers are very depend- 
ent upon foreign markets, and those markets 
have gradually narrowed. 

The second reason is that the income of city 
workers still is lower than it was in 1929, while 
farmers, like manufacturing concerns, are able 
to turn out a larger volume of goods to press 
on available markets. 

What, then, is the answer to full recovery? 

The Government advisers say that prosperity 
today will prevail when the Reserve Board in- 
dex of industrial production ranges between 
140 and 150 per cent of the 1923-25 level. 

In that range, at a price level somewhat 
higher than at present, there then would be a 
national income of approximately $90 billion. A 
national income of that amount would spell a 
balanced Federal Government budget at pres- 
ent tax rates and at the present rate of spend- 
ing. An income at that level would mean about 
five million more jobs than at present. Those 
added jobs would represent a purchasing power 
in the cities that would absorb a much larger 
volume of farm products and would bolster the 
income of agriculture. 


CHECK ON RAPID RISE 


Little prospect exists that industry will reach 
this prosperity level in the near future. Reasons 
why this is so are several. 

One reason is that the steel industry now is 
near capacity production and would provide a 
bottleneck agai further, rapid expansion 
owing to the slowness with which new plants 
can be constructed. 

Another reason is that the country’s supply 
of skilled labor is limited, with the result that 
a much higher demand for labor probably would 
result in demands for large wage increases. 

A third reason is that the existing level of 
production is supported in important measure 
by inventory buying and does not altogether 
represent buying for immediate consumption. 
Once inventories are stocked, industry prob- 
ably will slow down while the goods now being 
produced are consumed. 

Fast war, with heavy demand for American 
goods, could lead to pressures that would pro- 
duce pfant expansion and an enlargement of 
production that represents full recovery. 

Right now, however, the nation apparently 
will have to be content with a return to,the 1929 
level of industrial activity. This return, how- 
ever, reveals that something better than the 
1929 production level is needed to provide pros- 
perity. 


cu 
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The March the News 


Senate votes arms embargo re- 
peal... German capture American 
freighter as war prize .. . fighting 
words for peace ... third term is- 
sue. 


A NEW neutrality policy was finally or- 
dained by the United States Senate and 
sent to the House for approval. 


Chief element in the Senate proposal is 
‘that nations at war may now buy all Ameri- 
can goods they can pay for and carry away. 
From belligerent ports American ships are 
barred and when the President proclaims war 
zones, American ships may not sail in them 
either. Arms embargo repeal was voted. 


A Senate victory for the Administration 
measure was a foregone conclusion. Victory 
is also expected in the House. Legislative 
votes, however, are not expected to put much 
of a damper on neutrality talk. 


AN INCIDENT AT SEA 

Much speculation was voiced through the 
week anent the U. S&S. freighter, “City of 
Flint,” hero of the “Athenia” disaster. This 
vessel was captured by Nazi raiders and 
taken into Murmansk, a Russian port, as a 
prize of war. Before an American demand 
for release of the ship could be officially 
filed, the “City of Flint” was ordered out of 
port by the Soviets, presumably to Hamburg 
and a German prize court. 

U. S. officialdom pointed out that had the 
much-debated Neutrality bill been law, the 
“City of Flint” incident would have been 
avoided, for then no American freighter 
could be bound for England. 

Words outnumbered bullets in another 
week of modern warfare as Foreign Minister 
von Ribbentrop of Germany blamed England 
for European hostilities; as President 
Roosevelt branded talk that America might 
not remain neutral as a “fake”; as Pope Pius 
XII pontifically prayed for peace in his first 
encyclical and incidentally thrust at dictator- 
ships for assuming “an absolute autonomy 


which belongs exclusively to the Supreme 
Maker.” 


Words were also exchanged in Moscow, 
again between Finland and the Soviet, but 
to no immediate effect. Without words, 
however, Italy began to take advantage of 
her neutrality to increase trade. She hopes 
to capture movie markets vacated by France, 
Germany and England, and to take France’s 
place as a designer for women’s wear. 

In India the word of Gandhi still carried 
effect. Upon his recommendation eight mine 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.) 
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News 
within the 


News 


ust before going to press this week 
J we came across an item on our tele- 
type machine. It was to the effect that 
a famous Italian amateur seismologist 
and astronomer announced the discov- 
erv of four new planets. That wasn’t 
50 much. After all, what difference do 
a few more planets make to the average 
business man? But our eyes popped 
when we read that Signor Raffaele 
Bendandi of Faenza very calmly an- 
nounced that the new planets would 
cause North America—or maybe Eu- 
rope—to sink beneath the ocean on 
April 6, 2521. 

Somehow we feel that the date of this 
issue of “The United States News” is 
more important. Certainly more im- 
portant to busy people who can’t sit 
around waiting for the year 2521, who 
can’t afford to wade through dozens of 
daily and weekly periodicals to get the 
real sum and substance of an unusual 
Washington week. May we suggest: 


INDUSTRY GOES “BOOM”...... p. 1 

We've “smoked out” the true sig- 
nificance of the present industrial 
scene in the Pictogram and article. It 
is all very well to make the startling 
statement that our industries are oper- 
ating at levels above the ‘29 boom 
period. But what about those millions 
out of work, meager business profits, 
farmers’ troubles? See how our experts 
make elementary sense out of a paradox. 


LEGISLATIVE GYMNASTICS. ...p. 3 

The neutrality measure just passed by 
the Senate started out with many a 
knotty problem for business men, ex- 
porters and brokers. Now in this ar- 
ticle find out just how much “softer” 
the measure has become; how, after the 
sound and fury of debate, a wider lati- 
tude has been granted shipping, busi- 
ness and credits. 


PEACE NOT BY THE SWORD....p. 4 

Riddle me this, said the editor: 
“Should there be negotiations started 
now to restore peace in Europe?” Of 
course, the proposal has been made in 
any number of forms, by any number of 
prominent individuals. We sent that 
query off to many of the “headline” 
names in this country. The answers to 
the “Question of the Week” will be cer- 


tain to stimulate argument, pro and 
con, in all corners of the nation. 


What was that report from abroad 
that sounded almost unbelievable to 
President Roosevelt? Why did observ- 
ers hitch their comments to a curious 
warning from Field Marshal Goering? 
What caused Great Britain to go court- 
ing the Russian Bear. This article fills 
in the gaps, removes the padding. 


NEUTRALITY IN THE HOUSE. .p. 10 

The Senate has had its say. . . now it’s 
up to the House. And in this penetrat- 
ing article will be found the reasons for 
the Administration’s deep-rooted con- 
cern over the House’s forthcoming action 
on arms embargo repeal. What’s gone 
before is only a suggestion of what's to 
come. Get in on the ground floor of 
the new argument. 


PHANTOM PROSPERITY.......p. 12 

Business men and workers are more 
than ever concerned with the export 
market. Are we in for another great 
wave...one that is as unstable as it 
may be temporarily profitable? The 
clues are at hand. Now for the first 
time they are made understandable in a 
revealing analysis. - 


TAXES AND TRENDS..........p. 13 

When John W. Hanes talks taxes, 
business sits up and listens. For one 
thing, he has an uncanny way of antic- 
ipating Administration moves. And 
why not, since he happens to be Under 
Secretary of the Treasury? For that 
reason, our article tells what he now 
has in mind, how he expects business 
itself to be the Treasury’s “Good 
Samaritan.” 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR...... .p. 13 

By thinking this wage-and-hour legis- 
lation down to its basic significance, our 
staff has come upon an amazing story. 
The story of children working in Ameri- 
can industry...the story of what hap- 
pened and what is happening...the 
story of a social reform that business 
men can’t afford to overlook. 
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+ 
Army-Navy Mix-Up ...War Scares...Labor Board Inquiry 


Henry A. Wallace touched off 
some inner circle fireworks with 
his revival of third-term boom 
for President Roosevelt. Idea 
had been to keep down politics 
until the neutrality issue was 
settled, owing to a close division 
in the House. White House re- 
buff to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was designed to cover 
up an issue that won’t stay down. 


that has 
in old-line New Deal 


Reform enthusiasm, 
cooled 


quarters, is cropping up again, 


this time in the once conserva- 
tive Department of Commerce. 
Harry L. Hopkins recently built 
up a new corps of heavy econom- 
ic thinkers whose thoughts now 
are having an influence. 


Intelligence service advice sug- 
gests that Holland and Denmark 
both may be on the German 
schedule for invasion to furnish 
air and naval bases for operation 
against the British and to pro- 
vide vitally needed fats. 


Wires are being crossed between 
the Army and Navy in armament 
buying. Inside report has it that 
after the Navy recently had tried 
out one piece of equipment and 
rejected it, ordering tools and 


dies destroyed, the Army came 


4 


| 


along and ordered new tools and 
dies to make the same piece of 
equipment. Result is that the 
White House is being sold on 
the idea of coordinated buying 
for the services. 


x 


‘Word to the White House is that 
vote on embargo repeal in the 
House of Representatives will be 
extremely close. President has 
given Vice President Garner and 
House leaders full charge of 
handling that situation with the 
promise that no White House 
leg men will appear on the scene 
to complicate matters. 


xk rk 


Volume of comment by high of- 


ficials based upon the idea that 
the United States might later be- 
come involved in Europe’s war 
now has dwindled to the vanish- 
ing point. This isn’t the kind of 
war that had been anticipated. 


xk * 


Agriculture’s economists now 
forecast cash farm income for 
1939 will reach $8,300,000,000, 
about 3% per cent above 1938 
due to improved prices and de- 
mand, But it should be noted 
that Government payments, in- 
cluded in the figure, will exceed 
those of last year by around 
$150,000,000, 


Many employers are telling the 


Labor Board privately that they 
do not like the questionnaires on 
Labor Board practices sent to 
employers by the Smith Commit- 
tee to investigate NLRB. Ob- 
jections from employers are be- 
ing made also to Smith Commit- 
tee investigators. 


xk * 


Officials who have seen the 
President report that more sub- 
marine incidents are going on 
near American shores than have 
yet been disclosed. The Navy 
is still gathering information 
which is startling in nature. 
kok 
Complete resiufftng of Wage- 
Hour Division personnel under 
the “new management” of Col. 
Fleming is expected. 


2 


Growing concern is shown in 


military quarters about the fact 
that Army officers now comiag 
into senior positions are far 
along in years. Rejuvenation of 
the General Staff is being con- 
templated in policy-making of- 
fices. 
x** * 


Obscured by war news and the 
related subject of neutrality leg- 
islation, a formidable sentiment 


Third Term Hush-Hush ... Reform Impulse Again. : . 


+. 


additional WPA relief appropri- 
ation at the January session. Re- 
employment, by private industry 
principally is of skilled work- 
men; nearly 70 per cent of the 
relief load is unskilled labor. 


United States Housing Author- 
ity has not abandoned hope of 
getting $800,000,000 additional 
from Congress next spring. It 
soon will announce several 
“farm” housing programs, which 
should add support for its ex- 
pansion plans. 


x * 


Revelation that decentralization 
of the’ social security old-age 
pension accounts had been mess- 
ed up has kept responsible of- 
ficials on edge. Overtime work 
on their part is leading to hope 
that by time pensions begin, Jan- 
uary, 1940, majority of the ac- 
counts will be in working order. 


x «rk 


American embassies in Britain 
and France are finding them- 
selves embarrassed. At the start 
of the war they virtually drove 
Americans out of those coun- 
tries in an excited rush. Course 
of the war since has brought 
strong resentment. from many 
American residents of those two 
nations who were just about 
forced to leave. 


is developing in Congress for an 
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TROOPS FOR OVERSEAS? A "DISHONEST FAKE”. 


COMING SOCIAL 


NLESS President Roosevelt has been kept 

up after midnight or has had his sleep in- 
terrupted by emergency telephone calls, he 
normally awakes around 8 o’clock in the 
morning. For the next hour or so he remains 
in the large, simply-furnished Presidential bed- 
room, breakfasting on his favorite dish, 
scrambled eggs, admiring the view of the Po- 
tomac to the south, shaving and meeting his 
secretaries at the same time, and reading the 
newspapers. 

The latter pursuit, newspaper reading, is one 
of the Chief Executive’s most important a. m. 
pastimes. Every day at least half a dozen 
early-morning papers are rattled over the Pres- 
idential coffee cup. Last week, if Mr. Roose- 
velt read the news carefully, he would have 
noticed the following items. 


be] 
A King’s Bible: the week, the Chief 


An Episode With Executive would have 
seen that, while a Bible 
presented by King 
George of Great Britain was being dedicated 
at his little Hyde Park church, he had heard 
a prayer that the King might be strengthened 
to “vanquish and overcome all his enemies.” 
And, the next day, he would have noticed that 
the controversy over the service had reached 
the floor of the Senate. 

Later in the week, Mr. Roosevelt would have 
read that on a radio broadcast he had struck 
out at critics who charged that his foreign 
policy may lead the United States to war, ac- 
cusing them of perpetrating “one of the worst 
fakes in current history,” and that he had gone 
on to say: 

“The simple truth is that no person in any 
responsible place in the national administra- 
tion in Washington, or in any State govern- 
ment, or in any city government, or in any 
county government, has ever suggested in any 
shape, manner or form the remotest possibility 
of sending the boys of American motbers to 
fight on the battlefields of Europe. That is 
why I label that argument a shameless and 


Reverberations 


~\dishonest fake.” 


On Wednesday, there were the reports of 
Tuesday’s press conference: The President 
hoped that the American freighter “City of 
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At the beginning of. 
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& 
ZEELAND AND TAYLOR 


“Peace” Among the Refugees? 


Flint” taken by a Nazi warcraft, would be re- 


leased, and that the fate of the crew would 


soon be ascertained; the President announced 
that a plan had been devised to assist farmers 
suffering from floods and drought by utilizing 


unexpended balancess of the Disaster Loan Cor- 


poration, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and the Farm Security Administration, and 
thus making new legislation or appropriations 
unnecessary. 


Friday's press confer- 
ence was also very much 
in the news, especially 
the phrase used by the 
Chief Executive to char- 
acterize the publication by the Dies committee 
of the names of Government employees who 
are members or on the mailing list of the 
American League for Peace and Democracy— 
the phrase being “sordid procedure.” 


One day, on the society page, President 
Roosevelt would have noticed that the White 


A List of Reds, 
Real and Pseudo 


Evokes Distaste 


House social season was being discussed, and 


that the program of receptions had been an- 
nounced, as follows: Dec. 14, Diplomatic Re- 
ception; Jan. 4, Judicial Reception; Jan. i1, 
Congressional Reception; Jan. 18, Reception 
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SEASON...THIRD-TERM TALK 


r to the officials of the Cabinet; Feb. 1, Army 


and Navy Reception. And he would have seen 
all the question-marks wondering why all State 
dinners had been omitted from the calendar. 
The Gallup Polls of the week would have 
been good Presidential reading, too, especially 
the survey showing that in the two months 
since the outbreak of the European war the 
Chief Executive's popularity has enjoyed the 
sharpest increase ever recorded in five years 
of public-opinion soundings on the New Deal. 
Also subject to the President's pince-nez 
would have been the following news lead, dated 
San Francisco, Oct. 26: “Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Should be elected for a third term in view of 
the present European situation,’ Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace said today as he arrived 
in San Francisco to address the Council of 
State Governments.” And, undoubtedly, on the 
next day Mr. Roosevelt would have seen this 
headline: “Wallace Rebuked by White House.” 


Many inches of type, 
the President would have 
noticed, were filled with 
reports of White-House- 
caller conversations, the 
longest article being devoted to the conference 
with John J. Pelley, president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, who reported to 
the Chief Executive that freight carloadings 
for the week ended on Oct. 14 were the highest 
in nine years. 

There were also odds and ends of White 
House news for the President's eyes: his letter 
to the Acting Secretary of the Navy, commend- 
ing the observance of Navy Day, in which he 
declared that the most promising way to pre- 


Railroads Brag 
Of Record in 


Freightloadings 


serve peace lies in the ability to defend United 


States sea frontiers; his modified proposal to 
the Intergovernmental Committee on Political 
Refugees which he rephrased to meet objec- 
tions of the British and French governments; 
his announcement that he was reviving nego- 
tiation for the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Wa- 
terways Treaty. 

Finally, if the President read Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s column, he would have learned that the 
First Lady was selecting wasp-waist dresses 
for her winter wardrobe, and that the wind had 
blown all the leaves off the Hyde Park trees. 


—Harris & Ewing 
RICHARD V. GILBERT 


A new family of planners 
(See below) 


LEND-SPEND PLAN 
AGAIN TO FORE 


Industrial skies are bright, but 
what if inventory buying ceases? 
... Federal economists dust off an 
old formula. 


NEW, comprehensive program to encourage 

business expansion is being urged by manv 
of the Administration’s economic planners. 
These economists have little confidence that 'i1¢ 
present business boom can sustain itself. 

To maintain the present high level of indus- 
trial activity after inventory buying has spent 
itself, these planners believe a new spendiiiz- 
lending program must be 
whatever amount is necessary to prevent aiv 
interruption to orderly and sustained expan- 
Sion.’ 

The program is outlined in a 35-pege s‘ucy 
now circulating among the leading Government 
economists which include Lauchlin Currie, Warte 
House adviser; Richard V. Gilbert, director of 
the newly-established Division of Industria! 
Economics; Dr. Isador Lubin, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, and Mordecai Ezekiel, econumic 
adviser to the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Efforts Needed to Check 


Possible Business Slump 


It considers all economic factors dazing back 
several years, and conciudes: 

“|. . the factors now expected to be effective 
cannot be relied upon to sustain activity and 
there is considerable probability of a sharp bus.- 
ness slump after the next few months of his" 
aciivity. Such a slump would be vey. serious 
at this time, because it would interfef2 with the 
orderly expansion of capacities and. skills {for 
which there is likely to be a real need. Every- 
thing should be done to prevent any develop- 
ment that would render the economy less effi- 
cient in the face of prospective larz2 demands 
and a possible national emergency.” 


To correct this situation, the economists ure” 


that tne Government announce a comprehen- 
sive program immediately, the general objectives 
to be the prevention of further speculative in- 
ventory accumulation and the promotion 0! 
capital investment of sufficient magnitude ‘0 
carry us over a possible reversal of inventory 
speculation. 

The need for such investment is held to be 
particularly clear in lines where bottlenecks are 
likely to appear. To justify investment at this 
time, the Government is urged not only to poin' 
out the need but should also announce its in- 
tention to support the economy fully in the cas¢ 
of a reversal. 

More specifically, these measures are recom- 
mended: 


1. Publicity should be given to the curreii' 
high level of stocks, and every means of pfl- 
suasion should be brought to bear on the public 
to restrain inventory accumulation before it has 
gone so far that sharp liquidation will be ine’: 
table. Restrictions in advancing of prices 42-9 
should be advocated. A method of focusing a’- 
tention on unwarranted increases would ass:*" 
materially. 

2. The Government should at this time pos'- 
pone issuing purchase orders. whenever pos»! 
ble. If Government agencies will withhold ther 
purchases until a few months hence, when thé 
market is likely to need support, current pr ° 
increases will be lessened and future price slumps 
will be cushioned. 


hs Term Credits 
To Aid Export Trade 


3. To reinforce the effect of such postpone? 
purchasing, it would be advisable also to 1! 
crease funds allocated for the accumulation ° 
Stocks of strategic war materials. 


4. Every facility and encouragement shoud 
be offered for the expansion of exports. Mo** 
important of these is the extension of shor'- 
term credits. 

5. To encoulage invéstments, probable inves’~ 
ment needs should be widely publicized anu 4'- 
rangements for financing should be established 
where the situation warrants. 

6. The Government should: implement 
cheap money. policy. | 

7. In view of the danger of inventory liquids- 
tion, the Government should stand ready to © 
pand its net contribution to national income »* 
whatever amount is necessary to prevent 4) 
interruption to orderly and sustained expansi0h. 
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istries resigned in as many pro- 
vinces because London appeared 
too unhurried about granting 
India dominion status. In Que- 
bec the words of Premier Du- 
plessis brought support to 
Canada’s war measures. Duples- 
sis protested, called for an elec- 
tion, was defeated. 


In Washington a mild politi- 
cal storm was blown up by Con- 
oressman Martin Dies’ angry 
words at the American League 
for Peace and Democracy, 
branded as a “Communist front” 
organization. By implication, 
the Representative also branded 
several Government officials and 
enployes as “fronts for Com- 
munists” when he released a list 
of League members whose names 
were also on U. S. payroll lists. 

Dies revelations also brought 
Communist Earl Browder under 
indictment for violating pass- 
port regulations. 


From San Francisco came a 
revival of the third term tempest 


THE SENATE'S 


NEUTRALITY PLAN: 


+ 


WHAT IT MEANS TO BUSINESS AND SHIPPING 


[' THE House accepts neutrality * 


legislation closely akin to that 
passed on to it by the Senate, the 
door to American business and ship- 
ping will have been left open as far 


as the most optimistic had dared | 


hope. 

For the Senate softened substan- 
tially its own original proposals for 
restrictions upon shipping and lim- 
itations upon business credits. It did 
SO in a series of legislative gymnas- 
tics in which it kept its eyes turned 
upon trade and commerce and its 
ears attuned to catch any whispers 
Of dissatisfaction from the House 
Side of the Capitol: 

Senate differences were mainly 
over repeal of the arms embargo. 
The unanimous desire was to draft 


The revised neutrality 
resolution . . . how Senate 
eased restrictions on our 
trade... effects of 
changes. 


legislation designed to avoid inci- 
dents which might lead to involve- 
ment of the United State; in war. 
Conflicts were due to variance in 
views as to how best to accomplish 
this end. 

But, the desire also to cause no 
useless sacrifice of American busi- 
ness and commerce led to more 


when Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace gently opined 


than 30 amendments to be adopted 
after the Senate began voting Tues- 
_ day following three weeks of general 


that President Roosevelt should 
remain in the White House for 
duration of the war. 


Without fanfare passed the 
day when new wage and hour 
regulations went into. effect, 
bringing pay for 690,000 workers 
to 30-cents an hour; hours of 
nore than two million to 42 a 
week. Into office went Col. 
Philip Fleming, new Wage-Hour 
Administrator, without benefit 
of title. He said his policy 
would be to avoid “crack down” 
enforcement methods. 


Fears of Congressmen that 
they would have to remain in 
session to deal with drought as 
well as neutrality were allayed 
by the President, when he found 
$50 million for relief to stricken 
areas in the northeast, the west 
and the south. The extent of 
this disaster escaped attention 
through the summer under war 
c.ouds. 


Attention to domestic affairs 
also was called by realtors, con- 
vening in Los Angeles. They 
Suggested that the United States 
Housing Authority confine ac- 
tivities to buying land and clear- 
ing slums, leaving to private 
industry the task of building 
low cost homes. 


The Justice Department's self- 
appointed task of defining medi- 
cine as a “trade,” subject to anti- 
trust laws, was rebuffed by the 
Supreme Court, which refused to 
review a lower court decision 
exempting doctors from the 
ranks of tradesmen. 


debate. 


The final vote Friday night 
was 63 to 30. . 

The heart of the Administration's 
desire, repeal of the embargo against 
export of arms, ammunition and im- 


plements of war to belligerents, was | 
untouched by the changes made by © 


the Senate last week. This accorded 
with earlier predictions which were 


based upon the nonpartisan approval | 


given that proposal. 
inal provisions 


However, orig- 
which would have 


hampered trade and commerce were | 


relaxed almost with unanimity. 
After having marched up the hill 
behind burdensome restrictions upon 


movements of American ships, the | 


Senate marched much of the way 
down again. 

And after having proposed a 
strictly cash business with belliger- 
ent states and all their territorial 
possessions and dominions, the Sen- 
ate relented and finally decided it 
should be a case of “business :as 
usual” with all except the belligerent 
states themselves. 

Here are the important trade parts 
of the Senate proposal, as sent to 
the House for its consideration: 

SHIPPING: American ships can- 


not carry cargoes of any nature to 


_ leave the United States. 


primary belligerent nations—the + 


British Isles, France and Germany | 
at present—but they may proceed to 
Bermuda, to Canadian ports on the 
Bay of Fundy (but not to Halifax, 
Quebec, Montreal or other Atlantic 
ports in Canada, to any Pacific port 
in Canada, to India, Hongkong, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand or South Africa, 
or any neutral port. Great Lakes. 
shipping is exempt from restrictions. 

AIRCRAFT: Same limitations as 
apply to water vessels. 

LAND TRANSPORTATION: No 
restrictions. 

CASH ‘AND CREDIT: Goods of 
any character sold-to a primary bel- 
ligerent must be on a cash basis, and 
title must be transferred before they 
Goods sold 
to a secondary belligerent—that is, 
goods which may be transported in 
an American ship to the areas ex- 
cepted from the prohibitions—may 
be sold on ordinary commercial 
terms and title need not be trans- 
ferred. 

There are general restrictions upon 
shipping, such as a_ prohibition 


against carrying to any belligerent, 
primary or secondary, arms, ammu- 
nition or implements of war, and a 
prohibition against arming an Amer- 
ican merchant ship. 

These represent a _ considerable 


softening of the original Senate pro- | 


posals. The relaxation will free a 
considerable tonnage of vessels fly- 
ing the United States flag which 
otherwise would have been excluded 
from regular routes, but still will 
disrupt many important rovtes which 
touch Europe. 

Also, there remains unchanged a 
provision in the Senate resolution 
authorizing the President to define 
combat areas, into or through which 
no American ship or American citi- 
zen legally may go. Some neutral 
ports in Europe may be closed to 
American ships under this section 
later. 


Flood of Orders 
Ready for U. S. 


American business, aside from mu- 
nitions, should benefit from. the 
modifications which the Senate made 
in its resolution before passing it, 
for ordinary trade terms with a cor- 
poration in, say, Australia will not 
be disturbed as to title, method of 
payment, or route of delivery. The 
more important commercial relations 
With Canada remain as at present. 

Should the House accept the neu- 
trality proposal in similar, if not 
identical, form there are a flood of 
munitions orders which are said to 
be ready to be. poured into the United 
States. 


The Munitions Control Board an- 
nounced that nearly $60,000,000 in 
contracts were halted when the 


THE URGE FOR UTOPIA: 
“$30 EVERY THURSDAY” 


DD-numbered years 
duce little direct State legisla- 
tion but an odd-numbered year. 
1939, is producing two odd ballotable 
proposals at the California and Ohio 
polls on Nov. 7. 


To Californians will be presented — 


the “Ham and Egg” Plan which 
grants to “non-working citizens” 


over 50 years, a weekly pension of | 


$30 for life. 
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To Ohioans will be presented the 
so-called “Bigelow” Plan which 
grants to all “non-working resi- 
dents” (except criminals) over 60 
years, a pension of $50 a month or 
$80 for married couples. 

On more than one occasion, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt from his swivel chair 
in his Oval Study has with studied 
critici@m described such pension 
plans as “‘short-cuts to Utopia.” 

But short-cut or no short-cut, the 
two proposals facing the States’ 
voters have aroused nation-wide in- 
terests, have evoked vitriolic debate 
in California and Ohio, have focused 
attention once again on the Federal 
Government’s own plan for old-age 
pensions, which at the last session 
of Congress was iiberalized and 
Stepped up to a 1940 starting date 
to meet just such schemes which 
now become of voting age. 

The California plan is known by 
friend and foe as the “ham and 
egg” plan, a term of ridicule devised 
by opponents but one which sup- 
porters have accepted as symbolic of 
benefits to be derived. 


The California Plan: 
**$30-Every-Thursday” 


Here is how it would work: It 
proposes the issuance of 30 warrants, 
$1 face value, every Thursday to 
those eligible. Hence, it also has 
been designated as the “$30-every- 
Thursday” Plan; a designation which 
opponents deride by substituting a 
question mark for the dollar sign. 

These warrnts would be issued to 
every citizen 50 years or older—an 
important change from the 60-year 
mark proposed a year ago—provided 
he or she is “neither an employer 
nor an employe”; in other words, 
has retired from gainful occupation. 

Every week, after issuance, to each 
Warrant there would have to be af- 
fixed a 2-cent stamp, purchased for 
cash, for 52 weeks, This, proponents 
Say, would make for velocity in buy- 


Continued on Page 13, 


Speaker Bankhead 


A “somewhat delicate situation in the House.” 


Majority Leader Rayburn 


+ 


—Harris & Ewing 
Minority Leader Martin 


President proclaimed neutrality un-.# United States and in the Dominion, 
der existing law early in September, | including basic commodities as well 
for present law forbids exports of | 


munitions. These were, for the most 
part, French and British orders for 
aircraft. 
derstood that the contractors have 
continued to work on these original 
orders, on the chance they would be 
reinstated if the arms embargo were 
repealed. 


It generally has been un- | 


as munitions. Little has been heard 
of French preparations for purchases 
here, beyond the Known fact of air- 
plane orders. . 

While the Senators, as they de- 
bated the neutrality legislation, nat- 
urally gave thought to possibilities of 
political repercussions next year, and 
much of the first three weeks was 


consumed in building up a record 
fully explanatory of positions for the 
benefit of constituents and posterity, | 


British purchasing agents, based | 
in Canada, have listed quantities of | 
goods they desire to acquire in the | 


it was increasingly evident as voting * 


on amendments began that much 
thought was being given to the 
somewhat delicate situation in the 
House. 

Consultations between Senate and 
House leaders were held frequently 
during the week. 

It is to be remembered that it was 
in the House that the Administra- 
tion received its first rebuff on neu- 
trality at the last regular session. 
Again, here was the Senate calmly 


throwing in the waste basket the | 


greater part of what the House 
finally passed June 30, and insert- 
ing a whole batch of new proposals. 
Also, here was a House responsive 
to the outcries of shipping and busi- 
ness interests when the latter saw 
what the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations proposed to do to 
them, and watching every Senate 
move. 

How the House leadership pro- 
poses to handle the neutrality reso- 
lution returned to it by the Senate 
bearing little resemblance to its own 
measure, is told in an article on 
Page 10. 


Agreement Expected 


In House 


It is expected by Administration 
leaders and by all who favor repeal 
of the arms embargo that the House 
will agree to legislation much along 
the lines of that which the Senate 
has proposed. 

When the so-called isolationists of 
the Senate finally realized their fight 


| 


against embargo repeal was doomed 
to failure, largely because the coune- 
try did not rally to their support as 
they had hoped would be the case, 
it was easy to reach an agreement 
on limitation of debate Tuesday. 

Then, amendments began flying in 
all directions. The Administration 
forces modified the shipping restric- 
tions with a proposal to which ten 
other amendments were attached 
before it was closed. So with the 
credit section, in little less degree. 

But no amendment was put in the 
Senate measure not acceptable to 
the leadership; not a single one. 


ROUTE 1 
to the All-American Market 
Central and South America 


Millions of dollars in extra orders are 
ouring in from 120,000,000 eager-to- 
buy Latin Americans. And strategic 
location is again working for New 
Jersey industry. New Jersey provides 
500 miles of deep sea waterfronts... 
regular service to all major Central 
and South American ports ... low- 
cost inland and waterfront property. 
New Jersey is also the No. 1 domestic 
market. No state income tax... fair 
labor ... an overnight market of 
20,000,000 people with 36% of the 
nation's wealth. Investigate. 
Write for “New Industrial 
Digest of New Jersey.” 


Address Desk 3-U, State House, ¢ 
Trenton, N. J. for your copy. 


ness as a conductor of electricity. In our homes 


ments in raising our standards of living. 


Copper’s most vital service is of course rendere 


OPPER has served man for some 5500 years 
—-yet today, as never before, the “red metal” 
is indispensable to civilization. Continuing the 
trend started sixty years ago when the great Ana- 
conda mines at Butte, Montana began systematic 
production at the dawn of our electrical age, copper 


in abundance is available to foster new achieve- 


to the electrical industry. For without great quan- 
tities of copper, the growth of electricity would 
have been immeasurably retarded. Yet the devel- 
opment of new alloys and new products has ex- 


tended copper's applications far beyond its useful- 


and automobiles, in heating, refrigeration and air 


conditioning, even in the welding shops that have 


25 Broadway 


from to 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


INEXPENSIVE ITEM 
IN THE BUDGET OF CIVILIZATION 


replaced the village blacksmith, there you will find 


copper and its alloys serving economically and well. 


Because of its adaptability to varied requirements 


. . . because its rustlessness imparts exceptional 


durability . . . copper is economical indeed. Of all 


commercial metals, copper and its many useful al- 


loys combine to best advantage the properties of 


high electrical and thermal conductivity, worka- 


bility, strength and resistance to corrosion. 


Copper—A Basic Industry 


Copper is one of those basic industries through 


whose development America has prospered greatly. 


Essential though copper is today to every activity 


of modern man, much is yet to come. . . through 


methods of fabrication. 


New York 


continued research and constantly improving 
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SHOULD NEGOTIATION 
STARTE 
NOW RESTORE PEACE 


THI 
) ME. 


The Question 


Senator E. D. Thomas * 


Democrat, Utah; Me 
mber Senate | 
Committees on Foreign Relat The holoc f d 
et oreign Relations aust of the World War raged for four | Fre erick J. Libb ‘ 
and Military Affairs, onded with yearsand |) Washi y 
a peace conference. Must the present b | ashington, D. C.; Executive ALJ.M 
answers: fought to a finish? Would confere war be Secretary, National Council for ode cCartney, D.D 4 
peace or a negotiated one. | g ife and property and insure peace to a answers: byterian Church Washington ,mericat 
ced peace will always be a bad ring world, peace with C.: 
som | .; Trustee next ye 
peace because it will be a peace writ- Wa measure of honor ond hon- LAWRENCE'S editorial of Princeton Theologi- 
fon by the victors. A negotiated ny proposals have been made here and abroad | % peer 23, in The United States — gas ep Delegate to Insti- a ae 
peace may be good or bad, but it that the latt . _ News entitled “Peace Now” is ti | ute of League of Nati oe 
; Ss er course is not h | | | ow” is timely | ations. Sions | 
chances of being good de opeless. ' and, in my jud | sis 
pend upon judgment, thoroughly re al 
the number of neutral States in the : To obtain all shades of public opinion about this probl | ee I should like to see ‘eae : Stiswers: the at 
wien a - time peace is made, be- | BS The United States News add d . iii | poe egin tomorrow on the lines Mr. | HAVE your article “Peace Now” 
cause it is only through the forced aC ressed to foreign affairs leaders | 1 ence proposes. before me, and you have asked 
opinion of the aduisah wih of tae ongress, to officials of groups interested in i : a ey with his premise that the € for some of my views not on your 
world that peace treaties can be 3 relations. and ¢ in international Beco s of “bloodshed and destruc- | comment, but upon the propo Ata Fai 
tempered. ting o others this question: | ng should be “skipped” ‘and that | si to implement an eae 
j ap- 
the longer nations fight the Should there be peace negotiations now?” | should “get to the | 
sage engen- Answers are published herewith. More _ he does thet Hitler is fact that ull 
, too, will be the | ; y will appear in th not the issue, | at ultimately tho | | 
chances for other nati coll —Harris & Ewit issue of Noy. 6. e nor are the boundaries Re will se concerned Amer 
the belligerents. ations to join | SENATOR ELBERT D. THOMAS Great Britain’s —Underwood & Underwood table” | the | 
plainly sh REDERI ght it out wit) 
Evils of 1918 P jori Dr. Alfred Bi of pene and paper, and watching | 
eace the sanity and reasonable- | re ilmanis + tral states, the Council of the League will last and no one’s natural reaction 
who have ap- Latvian Minister to United States, of Nations could take practical steps quately with the M Eichelberger save 
e so many factors had mad in a tremendous by organizi | of German gress 
entered | | effort at ganizing a group of initi | 1y and of the other “have- cressme! 
many SO Even a th | states and could in I believe, with him New York City; Director, League Fear of Revolution 
n the war Sis e the | : se to your letter I wish ' America should initi — ; ; tee on F 
that neutral opinio; present is desirable | | | ish to + with other stat ‘att inillate peace nego- of Nations Association; Di It 
pinion was almost lesirable in the prayer say that in my opinio es desirous of peace. | ations and cooper; ion; Director, tt 1S plain to me from m : they obji 
and the contest among bel- is worth while might tion of peace The aims and demands of the bel- | Tesulting American Union for Concerted visit on both sides of the tween i 
was victors’ claims | that’ ished in the interim of | Stantly be borne in mind. ligerent states could then be ascer But, as Mr. Lawrence 
se that the constructive | “ety Ae Each and tained, . - | United ; ion of war, that neith 
in | Indications point to the fact that Should be occasion compromise formula | jong necessarily be- | answers: many nor the Allies 
aroused suspicion as a r | y | the last hope of peace is by no mea tain antage of to at- Acti y be drawn up. hints ediation Commission | JN answer to your tion. « _the Allies becau © mix it 
demands made esult of the |. dead. ns peace—the most precious treas- ction of this nature would also ich he calls the “Peace Committee th question, “Should — tive é' se of their instinc- Tra 
sistent and exacted, con- | ure of nations and individuals of Nine.” President Roosevelt 7 ere be peace negotiations now?” | revulsion to the slaughter of 
nt, for example, with the pr | It is my fi sil , Re eeaaseereereerommerneenseescasmencermnm comments sot stop the could if you mean should | human beings, and th | Secret: 
ises resulting f conviction that there| war, but he personally is  armisti there be an that is Hi the Germans— creti 
Th mun SoaEes COR Ue. Senat S| is no dispute between countri quite as un-neutral as Ch istice and: negotiations on the | tler and his crew—because notice tl 
us, under almost or Siatter hi ries d amberlain basis of Hitler’s ter they feel that if 
enens the any circum- y which cannot be settled around the and less vitaily responsible. The way | y sas terms, which would | wij] a the War goes on it 
the bette sooner peace is started Democrat, Illinois: Member conference table and no war which | ‘| . he torpedoed the London eaneehie P ea recognition of his conquests in- ill mean a political revolution or 
In wii Senate Comnltion 0 could not be stopped in order to take | [i Conference in 1933 will never be “eon - Central Europe and indefinite slav- | upheaval of some kind in the Gere 
vent wad then, there should be Foreign Relati ’ up peace negotiations. | gotten. Some Latin American seat | oe nao of people there, the ae Empire which will mean a cur- 
egotiations now because ne 5 elations and How is this to be achieved tries have the “feel” of th - | answer is absolutely no. _ tain called for. those who have bee 
peace is to be prefer Military Affair my opini situati e European | ff | the chief actors i 
and because early n oe over war, Ss. “s 7 oe the vast majority of peo- a > ion far better than ourGovern- you mean, on the other hand "years ctors in these recent 
egotiati es O ent se S a 
for a better peace gotiation makes | QNSWeEPS: + the world desire peace. “te ems to have. | ould the Allies and the neutrals | Neith , , 
’ E des! all neutral countries and those | —_—<<<.<.iei The rest of Mr. Lawrence’s ten now be starting a plan for an eco- | either side wishes to invoke the 
AON PLYING to your inquiry, “Should — of peace would jointly un- ncaa seem reasonable to me. nomic federation of Europe and for | ae indignation of the world by 
Se there be peace nogotiations ertake the initiative of bringin garding the precise figure of ten | world reconstruction, the answer is | ing first to bomb innocent women P 
naror now?” the wa billion doll es child 
unaeen should think yr to an end, this would as- a loan to finance | ren, or to start the destruc- | 
er, Senate eps could and should be ive enterprise Iam | 54Y that I should like to s 
t Committee on Mili- Neutral nations will not approach taken also in regard to mediati speak. It would | continue their the | _In view of this stat 
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COLLISION 
A ministration’s Good Neighbor 
soliey in Latin America and the 
american steer is scheduled for early 
next year and many members of 
Congress are hoping that the steer 
will win. 
sions of the approaching collision 
are apparent in the Capital—behind 
the stately screen of neutrality de- 


Farm solidarity vs. con- 
rinental solidarity... What 
may happen when the 
American steer confronts 
| the Pan American policy. 


bate—as more than a score of Con- 
| cressmen troop to the Old Land 
Office Building to tell the Commit- 
tee on Reciprocity Information why 
they object to a trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Argen- 
tina. 


Latin-American 
Trade Pacts Pending 


Secretary of State Hull has served 
notice that this country intends to 


—Harris & Ewing 
REP. HARRY B. COFFEE 


Muzzle for Secretary’s “Pet”? 


negotiate trade pacts with Argen- 
tina, Chile and Uruguay. Under 
Secretary Sumner Welles recently 
has returned from the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference at Panama, where 
he told delegates of twenty Latin 
republics that the United States 


+ 


THE TRADE PACT PROGRAM IN DANGER: 
MEAT IMPORTS vs. GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 


between the Ad- + 


wants to increase its trade with them. 
Trade agreements are the means that 
good neighbors Hull and Welles 
want to promote Latin American 
trade. 

In the State Department’s view, 
the war in Europe gives the United 
States a unique opportunity io pick 
up some added prestige in Latin 
America and perhaps also to in- 
crease exchange of U. S. manufac- 
tured goods for Latin American 
farm products. 


Thus trade pacts are being used 
to increase hemisphere trade and at 
the same time to strike a few blows 
for the Good Neighbor policy in 
hemisphere politics. 


Cattle States Have 
Their Own Ax to Grind 


To a member of Congress from a 
western farm state, however, the 
marketability of the American steer 
and the prosperity of the American 
cow producer is much closer to home 
than the Good Neighbor policy. 


Farm bloc members in the House 
of Representatives know as well as 
Sumner Welles that international 
trade is two-sided, that the United 
States must let in more Argentine 
farm products if :t hopes to sell 
more United States manufactured 


Lady of the Land she spent $60 
for a mirror which now hangs in the 
Vice President’s room at the Capitol 
adiacent to the Senate Chamber. 
For this “extravagance” she was 
. censired in a resolution filed by a 
Congressman. 


When 
ington” was finally released to movie- 
soers throughout the United States, 
Hollywood had, to its own satisfac- 
‘ion. but not to that of many others, 


| The Senate has its pic- 
ture taken via the silver 
screen... and just look at 
what resulted. 


created a million-dollar “mirror” of 
the Nation’s Capitol. For this story 
Which it portrayed of the innocent 
young man who was appointed as 
Senate stooge to wicked politics 
and who finally, through an amazing 
one-man filibuster, made virtue 
riumph, Hollywood received an 
open night avalanche of acclaim. 
Between Dolly Madison’s “mirror” 
and Hollywood’s “mirror” the Senate 
of the United States has seen some 
of its members do some strange 
things, temporarily unbalancing the 


To Washington” is a correct picture 
of Washington; that such things 
“happen here.” 


Very True Picture— 
As To The Furniture 


Majority Leader Barkley, for ex- | 


“Mr. Smith Goes To Wash- | 


HOLLYWOOD'S 
ARTISTIC, BUT IS IT TRUE? 


"HEN Dolly Madison was First 4 Vice President clasps hands behind 4 


| 


| 
| 


dignified and sedate aura which 
— over its august body. But from 
a rising crescendo of legislators and 
reporters are coming 


mand 
flat denials that “Mr. Smith Goes | 


ample, would deny that Hollywood | 


Nas gone astray in reproducing with 


uncanny meticulousness the physi-’ 


fal properties of the Senate. 
Bui what Majority Leader Barkley 


head, chews gum and lets the Sen- 
ate’s public gallery stampede to a 
Hollywood “Finis.” 

Now it is true that once in a while 
the top of the Speaker’s desk in the 
House of Representatives has to be 
replaced because continued gavel 
rapping for order is the only way to 
quiet outbursts on the floor. But for 


_ the Senate to engage in such a pub- 


lic demonstration of tongue and 
body as portrayed in the film is 
something at which even the oldest 
Capitol attaches stand aghast. 


On occasions the gallery in the 


& Seine 
MAJORITY LEADER BARKLEY 
“A conglomeration of fools.” 


Senate applauds, but a sharp repri- 
from the President of the 
Senate and the alert actions of 
ushers are capable of causing imme- 
diate calm. 


Over a long period of years the 
average Washington press_ corre- 
spondent has shown little signs of 
pugilistic knowledge. And _ while 
many Senators are active in golf or 
in taking horses over the hunt 
hurdles, they have shown little signs 
of using their right hands to con- 
nect with reporters’ jaws. 


It is true that one Senator, 
Magnus Johnson, did ruffle up to the 
face of a correspondent in the Sen- 
ate Press Gallery once upon a time. 
But before a blow could be struck 


the legislator was eased out into his 


Woua explode at is any idea in the 
minds of the public that the United 
States Senate “authorized or spon- | 
sored” the film. 

| “It it did,” he told his colleagues 
‘ast Week, “it was certainly a con- 
&.0meration and aggregation of fools 
‘0 have anything to do with a pic- 
— ‘eh as that to be exhibited to 
of the United States as 

ng the Senate.” 

film, audiences witness 
a or” Jeff Smith’s colleague, 


‘ator Payne, as completely sub- 
lent to the State’s political boss. 


Se 


Orderly Procedure 
Characterizes Chamber 


film, the political boss can, 
Sl 


the ether waves from a rostrum of 


impart lality to a’nostrum of deceit 


‘Mply telephoning, throttle the | 
press of his State, transform | 


and prejudice, In the film, the 
press correspondents | 
Pl “emselves in a barroom brawl | 
naive, idealistic young 
sais In the film, the rest of the 
‘Ors view through lethargic 
the corruption of an _ entire 
ee ‘ne perfect “frame-up” of the 
the Senator. In thefilm, 
late becomes a_ shouting 
inte, of tonsils when right 


over. might and a benign 


own bailiwick—the floor. It is also 
true that Senator Lodge’s grand- 
father, the austere Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, once reached for the 
chin of a newspaperman-promoter. 
But this incident took place outside 
the Supreme Court. 


Some Senate Scenes 
Much Out of Focus 


To find other occasional instances 
of breaches in the austere conduct 
of the Senate is not difficult. 


But, argues a sizable corps of 
Washington sentiment, such _in- 
stances are extremely rare, do not 
give a true picture of life under the 
Capitol Dome. 

Any picture which says that a 
Senator’s filibuster speech can be 
kept out of the press, off the air 
waves; which permits the galleries 
to give three cheers and a tiger for 
speeches; which lets a Senator’s sec- 
retary pantomime directions to her 
boss over the kindly gaze of_a Vice 
President: which makes 94 other 
Senators at various times violently 
shun or commend a colleague, is 
bound to receive two kinds of criti- 
cism: one from the movie reviewers 
who see a film well acted, well paced, 


‘SENATE? 


. good entertainment; the other from 


critics who see no reason to use 
time-old tricks of theatrical hokum 
and call the net result a correct pic- 
ture of Washington. 


To this is added another point. 
While Hollywood holds “Mr. Smith 
Goes To Washington” up as reflect- 


| Panama’s 


UNDER SECRETARY WELLES 


“Plums” Can Be Provoking 


—thevie & Ewing, Wide World 
REP. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


The American Steer is a most interested spectator 


wares to Argentina. - 

They point out that many Argen- 
tine farm and range products com- 
pete with American farm products, 
notably beef. Among items on 
which the United States is consider- 
ing making tariff concessions to 
Argentina are: casein, linseed oil, 
canned meat, cheese, corn and cat- 
tle hides. Fresh meat from the 
Argentine would still be excluded 
under the sanitary embargo which 
the Senate has never lifted, despite 
yearly prompting from the State 
Department. 

In negotiating with Uruguay, the 
State Department is considering tar- 
iff concessions notably on wool. Con- 
cessions on fruit, copper and chemi- 
cals are among those contemplated 
for the Chilean agreement. 


Stronger Opposition 


Manifest in Congress 


Led by beef state Representatives, 
an anti-trade pact bloc in the House 
has formed qtickly. Legislators 
from States producing copper, wool, 


cheese, fruit, oils and many other 


agricultural 


ing the intrinsic virtues of Jeffer- 


sonian democracy in national legis- 
lation, the fact that Hollywood 
paints the Washington canvas only 
in pure white and jet black may be 
picked up by non-democratiec na- 
tions as a pretext for asking “What 
else can be expected when people 
have the. right to govern them- 
selves?” 


Of the strictly entertainment 
value, of the tingling scenes at the 
Lincoln Memorial, of the exact re- 
production of desks and inkwells, 
Washington has only praise. 
there is more than oneé indication in 
the press and on Capitol Hill that 
the film still is millions of film 
length miles away from a correct 


picture of official Washington. 


But | 


products have joined 
with colleagues from cattle districts. 
State Governors such as William H. 
Vanderbilt, of Rhode Island, are 
also enlisting. 


The bloc may not get so far as 


repealing the entire trade agree- 
ments program, for the prestige of 
dignified Cordell Hull is high on 
Capitol Hill and agreements are 
his pets. But Representative Coffee 
(Dem.), of Nebraska, is offering a 
bill to require Senate ratification of 
trade agreements and he has strong 
bi-party backing, including such 
farm leaders as Rep. Andresen 
(Rep.), of Minnesota. 

Once trade agreements are put at 
the mercy of Senators, State De- 
partment officials believe that the 
lawmakers would not be able to re- 


- sist the temptation to cut anything 


out of a trade pact that is not favor- 
able to home state products. The 
fear is that little but the skeleton 
of such a pact as the one proposed 
with Argentina would be left after 
passing through the Senate. 


Relations With Latin 


America at Stake 


For Sumner Welles, the Spanish- 
speaking Under Secretary of State 
who has made Good Neighboring his 
dominant interest, any accident to 
the trade pact policy will mean 
deeper difficulties in Latin American 
diplomacy. 

Now that he has virtually prom- 
ised trade plums to twenty Latin 
nations, Sumner Welles has no wish 
to see Congress repudiate this chief 
instrument of the Good Neighbor 
policy. 

Every diplomat remembers that 
Woodrow Wilson once returned from 
a conference abroad only to have his 
work repudiated by the Senate. 
Sumner Welles does not want the 
same fate to befall the Good Neigh- 
bor policy, even to a modest degree. 


Trade Agreements Act 
Expires Next June 


Next June 12 the Trade Agree- 
ments Act expires and its opponents 
are already forming ranks for a fight 
to oppose its renewal, or to clamp 
its broad authority in Senate limita- 
tions. 


The danger in the situation to the 
Administration is that protection of 
American farm products—like meat— 
is a standard around which Repub- 
licans, southern Democrats and 
western New Dealers can all rally. 
The agriculture bloc has high hopes 
of victory when farm state solidarity 
collides with President Roosevelt’s 
continental solidarity. 


THE BROWDER CASE 
AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 


NDICTMENT of Earl 
general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party and its candidate for 
President in 1936, on the charge of 
twice using a passport originally ob- 
tained on the basis of a false state- 
ment, brings to the fore two impor- 
tant and rather significant ques- 
tions: 
(1) Will the case raise the issue 
of civil liberties? (2) What is the 


What will trial of Com- 
munist chief on passport 
charge show? facts 
behind the indictment. 


relationship between the Dies com- 


mittee investigating un-American 
activities and the Department of 
Justice? 


As far as the problem of civil lib- 
erties is concerned, there are already 
indications that the question of 
whether or not Mr. Browder is guilty 
of the unlawful practices with which 
he is charged will not be the only 


point at issue when the trial begins | 


Nov. 27. | 

As soon as the indictment was or- 
dered, the defense attorneys charged 
that a similar prosecution might be 
brought against 97 per cent of all 
passport holders, because of techni- 
cal misstatements in their papers; 
and that the indictment was merely 
the excuse for an attack on the 
Communist Party. 

A complicating element in this 
respect is the fact that, in the past, 
members of the Communist Party 
have reputedly courted arrest for 
the advertisement they felt that it 
brought to themselves and to their 
cause. They could then raise the 
cry that they were being persecuted 
for their opinions. 


Dies Committee: 


Its Role in Case 


In regard to the relationship be- 
tween the Dies committee and the 
Justice Department, the long string 
of accusations and counter-accusa- 
tions over the Browder indictment 
points to the fact that this relation- 
ship is shadowy and not particularly 
friendly. 

A play-by-play account of the 
Browder case illustrates the vague- 
ness of this relationship. 


In the first place,. Representative 


J. Parnell Thomas (Rep.), of New 
Jersey, in a statement issued by 
the Republican National Committee, 
hinted that it was his attack on the 
delay of the Justice Department in 
prosecuting the case that precipi- 
tated the indictment. 

The Department of Justice, on the 


Browder, * other hand, denied that it acted on 
evidence from the Dies committee, 


and asserted that its campaign had 
been some time in preparation, prior 
to the attack of Mr. Thomas. 

In the meantime, the Dies come 
mittee experienced a small storm in 
its own ranks over the statement of 
Representative Thomas. Represente- 
ative Martin Dies (Dem.), of Texas, 
chairman of the committee, termed 
his colleague’s remarks “most inap- 
propriate,’ and added that “the 
chair condemns the action of any 
member of this committee to inject 
partisanship into these nearings.” 


Finally, Attorney General Frank 


_ Murphy tried to clear up the situae 


tion by stating that he was “gratee- 
ful for the helpful aid” of the Dies 
committee in its’ investigations of 
those who “have been found con- 


_ temptuous of United States laws.” 


In defining the relationship be- 
tween the two bodies, Mr. Murphy 
emphasized that the Justice Departe- 
ment must have concrete evidence 
strong enough to make a case before 


| it can prosecute anyone for une 


American activities. 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


Banking for 
Industry 


BANKERS TRUST 


COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Miss PHIL OFFER was this year's pick of 
them all for “Cotton Queen” because she 
has the right combination of charm and love- 
liness typical of the modern American girl. 


For real smoking pleasure the pick of them 
all is Chesterfield because its right combi- 
nation of the world's best tobaccos gives 
smokers Real Mildness and Better Taste. 


Copyright 1939, Liccerr & Myers ToBAcco Co, 


_ MAKE YOUR 


THE PICK OF THEM ALL FOR 


is Chesterfield because of its right combination 
of the best American and Turkish tobaccos 


Real mildness is more important in a 
cigarette today than ever before because 
people smoke more now than ever before. 
That’s why so many smokers have changed 
to Chesterfield ... they are finding out that 
for Real Mildness and Better Taste the pick 
them all is Chesterfield. 


You'll find that Chesterfields are cooler, 
better-tasting, and definitely milder 
».+ you cant buy a better cigarette. 


THEY REALLY SATISFY 
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Cartoonist Talburt For Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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HOW EDITORS 
VIEW REPEAL 


ITH the Senate adopting the revised neu- 
' trality resolution, the wide debate in the 
nation’s press that accompanied the proceedings 
in Congress nears an end. Commenting editors 
as well as Senators based their arguments on the 
objective of keeping this country out of war. 

That the revised resolution assures that end 
is the belief of 68 per cent of commenting news- 
papers. The minority, 32 per cent, believe repeal 
of the Embargo Act increases the danger of war. 

The German seizure of the “City of Flint,” in 
the latter days of the debate, afforded ground 
for discussion to some editors who cited the 
seizure as an example of neutral problems, that, 
incautiously handled, might inflame the country 
to war. 

“The vast majority of our citizens,” declares 
the Chicago (Ill.) Tribune (Rep.), “want to re- 
main neutral, but the various classes of war 
conspirators are determined and resourceful. We 
are not safe.” 

Denying that “neutral- 
ity is an objective that 
can be absolutely guaran- 
teed by law,” the Minne- 
By Legislation?  apolis ”(Minn.) Times- 
Tribune (Ind.) says of the results in Congress: Ore Re 

“To believe that the arms embargo would 
guarantee peace, or that its repeal will effectively 
insulate us against war, is to put one’s faith in a 
reed that can be too easily broken under the 
impact of mass emotions. It is to indulge in a 
sense of security for which there is utterly no | 


Can Neutrality 


Ever Be Assured 
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REMEMBER WHEN WE USED TO BE AN ISSUE? 


Cartoonist Herblock for NEA Service, Inc. 
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warrant in the absence of an unshakable will for 
peace.” 


SP 
, 
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THE BOARD’S UNFAIR 


Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


In defense of those who fought to the limit 
for the embargo, the Boston (Mass.) Transcript 
(Rep.) holds that ‘‘no men have a better right to 
fight their fight with every weapon at their com- 
mand than those in Washington who believe that 
the repeal of the arms embargo jeopardizes our 
neutrality.” 

“It seems to us,” contends the Knoxville 
(Tenn.) Journal (Ind.), “that the embargo issue 
has been magnified out of all proportion to its 
relative importance, perhaps because of its pos- 
sibilities for emotional appeal.” 

“Since we have assumed 
responsibility for keep- 


The Problem to ig our ships out of the 
war zone,” argues the 


Neutral Ships Worcester (Mas s.) 


Gazette (Ind.), “the ship owners are free to tell 
us that the fault is ours if the fighting interferes 
with our trade. And it still remains to be seen 
just what would happen, under such a law as 
this, if Hitler makes the entire North Atlantic 
awar zone. That is virtually what happened the 
last time. If it happens again, we are likely to 
get a practical test of Americans’ desire to keep 
out of this war.” 

In criticism of the anti-Administration efforts, 
the Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Dem.) asserts: 


War Sea Zones: 


WA 


tions and implements of war, on the one hand, 
and the materials out of which arms, munitions 
and implements of war are made, on the other.” 
Commenting on the seizure of the American, 
ship, “City of Flint,” the Kansas (Mo.) Star 
(Ind.) offers the judgment: “Had the cash-and- 
carry provision been effective, the ‘City of Flint’ 


never would have been permitted to sail on such 
an errand.” 


“Once the isolationists took the stand in favor 3 
of trade as usual, their argument lost all color of ES SS ca aa 
principle. It became a question as to whether a = SA is 
distinction should be drawn between arms, muni- 


wt. 
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NOW? 


WHAT'S THE SCORE 


he 
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Cartoonist Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


+ Plain Talk to Tokio -+ 


[AMBASSADOR JOSEPH C.% “to take with good grace this 
GREW’S address at Tokio, | comment by the envoy is a ques- 
denouncing Japanese treatment of | tion that is yet to be answered.” 
American citizens in China, is “Japan has injured a friendship 
strongly approved by 89 per cent | of long standing,” charges the 
of commenting newspapers. It is | New York Sun (Ind.), with the 
pointed out that, with the indorse- | further statement: 
ment of the President and Secre- “The Japanese should be in- 
tary of State, it opened the way | formed that the criticism reflected 
for civilian leaders of Japan to | the opinion of the President.” 
curb the militarists in the Oriental “Possibly the Japanese, who are 
country. To the minority, it was | finding the China campaign costly 
an unwarranted violation of the | in lives and money,” declares the 
courtesy expected in intercourse | Hartford (Conn.) Times (Dem.), 
between nations. “are willing to be shown a way 

It is held by the Atlanta (Ga.) | out of the pit they have digged 
Constitution (Dem.), that “it | for themselves.” 
might be better for the stability 
of international relations if the 
attitude of one people toward an- 
other was more frequently ex- 
pressed as frankly.” 

“Whether the outlook of Jap- 
anese officialdom has been broad- 
ened sufficiently,” says the Pasa- 
dena (Calif.) Star-News (Ind.), 


“Remarks of such a character,” 
concludes the Chicago (Ill.) Tri- 
bune (Rep.), “may be made by an 
ambassador on instructions from 
his home office, in private to the 
ofhcials of the government to 
which he is accredited. That gov- 
ernment need not receive him if 
he is a person displeasing to it.” 


YOU’RE GETTIN? 
THE KINKS 
OuT 
RIGHT SMART ! 


HOME, SWEET, HOME 


Cartoonist Goldberg in the New York Sun 


+ Mr. Browder's Passport + 


N NEWSPAPER discussion of +... It does seem to be a rathef 


the indictment of Mr. Browder, 
general secretary of the Com- 
munist party, for his admitted 
travel on an illegal passport, the 
main comment is on manner in 
which the Department of Justice 
acted. Government delay is criti- 
cized by 22 per cent of comment- 
ing editors but brings no adverse 
comment from the majority. 
There is no agreement with the 
Communist contention that the 
Bill of Rights is violated as 
against the accused. 

“Browder confesses,” says the 
Newark (N. J.) Evening News 
(Ind.), “that he obtained a fraudu- 
‘lent passport, and the Govern- 
ment’s course is therefore obvious. 
The case certainly ought not to 
become a football of politics.” 

“The charge against Browder,” 
according to the Cleveland 
(O.) Plain Dealer (Dem.), “seems 
a proper step in law enforcement. 


long gap between Sept. 6 and Oct. 
23, the dates, respectively, of 
Browder's passport admission and 
his indictment. But perhaps the 
Justice Department does not read 
the papers.” 

“Recently several Communists,” 
states the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post: 
Gazette (Rep.), “appearing before 
the Dies committee, indicated that 
they had used fake passports '" 
their travel to Russia, and there 
was considerable criticism of the 
Department of Justice not only 


| for having failed to dig up such 


evidence itself, but for apparent 
slowness in stafting prosecution. 

“Anyway,” suggests the Knox 
ville (Tenn.) Journal (Ind. Dem.), 
“it is a matter that cannot be cov 
ered up under protection of the 
civil rights guaranteed American 
citizens, for even American Cit! 
zens are not privileged to travel 
on forged passports.” 
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The United States News | 


Editor’s Note: Letters of comment 
and suggestion are invited. Those not 
intended for publication, and those to 
which writers desire to have only 
their initials attached if published, 
should be so marked. Even if initials 
only are to be printed, letters must 
he signed and addresses given. 


Congress’ Responsibility 


Sir:—Under threat of world war as im- | 


minent as now exists Congress should 
remain in session until the threat sub- 
sides. 

If the people cease to rule national 
policies, through their directly selected 
representatives, we have no other au- 
thentic popular authority, and the 
powers of the President are automatically 
nullified. ... 

No interpretation of our Federal Con- 
stitution presumes that we should rely 
at anv time, particularly in great emer- 
gencies, upon the autocracy of an in- 
cividual. To do so is to abandon our 
independence and all our _ political 
pledges and traditions. 

CHARLES L. PAIGE 
Redding, Cal. 
x * 


Business Southward 


Sir:—I listened in on the broadcast 
from Buenos Aires the other evening re- 
garding the present inability of those 
countries to buy goods from European 
countries, and their desire to connect 
with United States industries for their 
supplies. 

American manufacturers and business- 
men should make much of this. Forget 


“The Yeas and Nays” 


TITLE REG U.S. PAT. OFP. 
too much hugging and kissing of Eng- 
land and France, notwithstanding our 
sympathy with them. 

If we lose our neutrality we lose our 
influence, and our influence with other 
neutral nations constitutes the one hope 
that this war which nobody wants can 
be stopped. If fought to a finish it 
matters not which side wins, the result 
will not be peace. Our intervention will 
not help the world. Peace must be con- 
cluded without “victory” or not at all. 
Great Barrington, Mass. Cc. G. 


Mistrusts Britain 


Sir:—I am an American, not an inter- 
nationalist. I do not conceive it to be 


the duty of the United States to plunge | 


into Europe's warfare and sacrifice our 
own safety. 
oeople I joined in the effort to “save 


_ the world for democracy” in 1917. Eng- 


land, above all other nations, double- 


_ crossed the United States, repudiated her 


debts, acted dishonorably, and England 
more than all other nations combined 
is responsible for world canditions today. 
She is still “perfidious Albion.” She would 
sell out the United States as readily as 
she did Czechoslovakia if in her interest 
to do so. CHARLES A, GRAVES 


Roanoke, Va. 


supplying those warring European coun- | 


tries with war supplies and go after with 
enthusiasm, vigor and energy that South 
American trade and any other trade that 
can be gotten. 
LE ROY R. LEVIS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
@ 


Loophole for Conflict 


Neutrality Law a joke as it only applies | 
to arms, munitions, airplanes and imple- | 


ments of war, but does not apply to raw 
materials such as coal, iron, wheat, cot- 
ton and other raw materials which are 


as essential to modern warfare as arms, | 
munitions, airplanes and other imple- | 


ments of war exports? 


In the last world | 


war America’s exports of arms, munitions 


and implements of war only amounted 
to twenty-five per cent of our war ex- 
ports. Seventy-five per cent of our war 
exports were raw materials, the export of 
which the Neutrality Law does not forbid. 

GEORGE J. LINEHAN 
Glen Falls, N. Y. 


* 


Issue of Favoritism 


Sir:—The President has proclaimed the 
‘utrality of the United States. 

if the arms embargo is partial because 
ii happens in the particular case to work 
in favor of Germany, I fail to under- 
stand how it can be made impartial by 
purposely switching it about to favor 
England and France: If it is neutrality 
to offer munitions to all belligerent com- 
ers, 16 must likewise be neutrality to re- 
fuse to sell to any. We cannot be neutral 
when we express our sympathies in the 
form of armed assistance either openly 
Or covertly. 

GEORGE M. MONTROSS 

Port Huron, Mich. 


kk 
"Tread Softly, but—” 


Sir:—One of the first lessons we boys 
learned at school, from the world and 
fach other, was that the surest way to 
get into trouble with a fighting bully, 
or a dictating hooligan, was to deny 
Ourselves and our friends of just rights 
in fear of him, and the surest way to 
peace was to go on with just rights, 
but be ready to fight if necessary, to 
fight with every ounce of strength 
against attack. 

Those irreconcilable Senators ought to 


x * * 


Peace “Alliance” 


Sir:—Our neutrality is a confession of 
our weakness and cowardice, and invites 
the fighting nations to attack us. In- 
stead of getting us into war, it will get 
war into us. 


With many other misguided | 


| 


If all peaceful nations should form a 


military alliance, the savage 
combined would not dare attack any one 
as they have been doing the neutral 
nations. 

Hollywood, Fla. 


x 


Unbiased “Neutrality” 


Sir:—Isn’t the arms emnpargo of the . 


Sir:—Your editorial “Partiality Law” 
strikes me rather on the funny side. 
First, let me state that I am an English- 
man but in spite of my sympathies or 
otherwise I am one of those who hon- 


nations 
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COL. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 
North, South, East, West, Plus. 


Should U. S. 
Stretch Its 
Frontiers? 


HIRTY-SIX years ago this week 
United States expansion came to 


a halt with a roll of drums and a 


flourish of flags as tiny Panama “re- 
volted” from Colombia under the 
smiling countenance of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Panama’s new govern- 
ment was recognized by the United 
States, the American frontier en- 
circled the Canal Zone and later the 
Panama Canal burrowed its way 
through 50 miles of tropical mud. 


the Week 


Joseph C. Grew 


Career Diplomat Whose Service 
Extends From Roosevelt | to 
Roosevelt II 


HE register of the Department of 
State gives four inches of space 
to the life of America’s Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Japan, Joseph ‘Clark Grew. Those 
four inches of type are jammed with 
long official titles, geographical ab- 
breviations, cold statistics and date 
lines. Behind the facts lies a life 
of polished excitement. 


A half-Nelson 
on angry 
bear and a duel 
with a tiger in F 
a cave in China + 
were the begin- 
ning of the ex- BX. 
citement, and Hi 
the beginning of 
his career as 
Well. But no 
wrestler’s grip 
did Ambassador 
Grew need last week to throw the 
Mikado’s land into wonderment. In 
one of the most outspoken addresses 


Ambassador Grew 


ever made by a diplomat in Tokyo, 


deeply resented the “bombings, in- 


he asserted that American opinion 


_dignities and manifold interference 


with American rights” in China. 
Following his graduation from 


Harvard in 1902, Mr. Grew left his 


Boundaries of the United States | 


have moved little since that day. 


Except for excursions into Mexico 


G. M. BEERBOWER | 
| Carribbean countries, 


estly do not want to see this nation go | 


to war. But if I am to convince myself 
of the soundness of your arguments over 


that of Senator Borah I must resolve . 


myself to see this country slowly but 


surely brought into the conflict. I sus- 


pect a number of us take neutrality . 


indifferently. 


I pray to God that we shall be kept 
from this conflict. Let’s not tamper with 
infractions. Let’s hold to our course. If 
we must get into it, let us get in honor- 
ably; let’s not be doped into it. 

DONALD W. HOWE 


Biloxi, Miss. 


know that folly is never good politics. | 


The sissies may applaud, but there is 
fucn a thing as. being so much afraid of 


War as to be forced into war. “Tread 
Softly, but carry a big stick.” 
Jacksonville, Fla. H. B. SHAW. 


Invocation to Light 


Sir:—The article “Peace Now!” is so 


to that reasoning! The following invo- 


fa'ion is sent with much good-will with 
‘he hope that it will be helpful to any 
Who see it, 

“Let the forces of light bring illumi- 
hation to mankind. Let the spirit of 
Peace be abroad. May men of good- 


Will everywhere join in the spirit of co- 
n-ne Let the spirit of forgiveness 


invoked by men everywhere, one to- 
Ward the other. Let power attend the 
forts of the great servers of mankind.” 
Chicago, Tl. M. M. M. 
x * 


. lsolationists? 


Sir:—As an interested reader of your 
Paper J] Challenge your frequent refer- 
*nce to those who are active in the ef- 
fort to keep America out of war as 
‘SOlationists.” 

Don't let anybody call us “isolation- 
ists” without a challenge. The word 
‘smacks of a hideous willingness to let 
European nations “stew in their own 
juice” while we “save our skins.” We 
are not isolationists, but international- 
‘S'S. and we desire peace not only for 
ourselves but for the whole world. It is 
to that end that we desire to keep our- 
“ives from exposure to war infection by 


| kk 
Re-mapping the World 


Sir:—If war is ever to pass from the 
earth, clear thinking must become the 


.fashion. That thinking will have to do 


with the fixing of national and interna- 
tional boundaries, accommodating them 
to existing populations. 

Present boundaries in the main have 
no valid or logical reason for remain- 
ing aS they are. Many 
the result of conquest, and injustice en- 
tered into their formation as it does 
into those now being formed, or at- 
tempted to be formed, through war. 

The nations that want peace should 
appoint an international boundary com- 
mission to redraw the map ‘of the world, 
giving to each nation an area equal to 
that of every other nation in proportion 
to population. A densely populated 
country needs its boundaries extended. 
A sparselv settled one needs to have 
them contracted. 

STELLA M. TEMPLEMAN. 
Richmond, Ky. 


x * * 


Charting Our Own Course 
Sir:—The instinct of the American 
people was unconsciously against mem- 
bership in the League of Nations ‘be- 
cause they realized that the nations »! 
Europe were not ready for it and that 


the League would not be able to over- 
' come the organized greed and deceit 


rampant among the European na- 


tion. 


If the world could be brought | 


The lack of appreciation on the part 


American and 
American 
troops have not taken action against 
neighboring domain. In 1917 the 
United States bought the Virgin 
Islands, but when we _ were of- 
fered slices of the Near East and 
the Far East at the Versailles con- 
ference table, we declined. 


Events in Washington are show- 
ing, however, that imperialistic ideas 


and small Central 


hunting in Southern Asia. 


home in Boston and traveled to 
Singapore for two years of big game 
He had 


_ planned to go into business on his 


return, but the publication of his 
book, “Sport and Travel in the Far 
East,” twisted his life in another di- 
rection. 


Story has it that the rough-and- 
tumble chapter on the bare-handed 


encounter with the bear caught the 
eye of Teddy Roosevelt when he was 


are not dead. They did not die with | 


the passing of the age of “Teddy” 
Roosevelt, San Juan Hill and “Re- 
member the Maine!” 


Today, with Hitler and Stalin pro- 
tecting “blood brothers” and “vital 
national interests” by taking oyer ad- 
joining territory, a small group of 
Americans is urging that the United 
States think about taking over some 
nearby land that belongs to Great 
Britain and France. 


“Flying Colonel” Raises 
A Canadian Tempest 
An argument has been started in 


_ Washington and a tempest in Can- 


ada by Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh’s 


_ second radio talk on neutrality re- 


of them were © 


of our former Allies for what we did in | 


the World War is sufficient indication 
that we should use our tremendous 
power in ways that we select to help 
the world and not in ways that are 


selected for us by the recipients of the | 


help. 
Davenport, Ia. 


x * 


Bouquets and Brickbats 


Sir:—Since the war started I think 


' your paper seems to be too much in favor 


of this Administration. F. D. R.’s peace 
talk is only from the teeth out. There-is 
no need for us to go to war unless we 
want to, and I don't, neither do I want 
to read about that phase of it. 


J. &. K. | 


cently in which he said: 

“Have they (Canada) the right to 
draw this hemisphere into a Euro- 
pean war simply because they pre- 
fer the Crown of England to Ameri- 
can Independence?” 


“Sooner or later we must demand | 


the freedom of the continent and its 
surrounding islands from the dic- 
tates of European power.” 

Senator Lundeen (Farmer-Labor), 
of Minnesota, adds a specific sugges- 
tion that this country take over 
French and British possessions in 
the Caribbean in payment for de- 
faulted war debts. 


ists” is, of course, that by permitting 
Britain and France to have branch 
offices here, such as Canada and the 
Caribbean islands, war may spread 


browsing. through the book, that 


“crack-downs.” 


“In most cases,” he said, “you can 
sit down and settle things without 
applying drastic means. I’m not a 
crack-downer.” 


The chief problem now confront- 


ing Col. Fleming is the backlog of 


then and there T. R. decided a bear- | 
wrangler would make a good diplo- 


mat. Almost at once, young Mr. 
Grew was in the Consulate General 
Office at Cairo. 


That was in 1904. Since then, dur- | 


ing the past 35 years, Mr. Grew’s 
steps have gone up and up, his re- 


| sponsibilities have become greater 


and greater. 

_ Mr. Grew entered Tokyo, as Am- 
bassador, in the winter of 1932—by 
the diplomatic route of Cairo, Mex- 
ico City, St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
Vienna, Paris, Copenhagen, Berne 
and Angora. 

A Hoover appointee, Ambassador 
Grew has been closer to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt than to any other Presi- 
dent—perhaps because they were at 
Groton and Harvard together, per- 


haps because the situation in the | 
Far East during the last few years | 


has been such that a constant relay 


of notes, a heavy correspondence be- | 
_ tween the two, has been necessary. | 


Col. Philip B. Fleming 


Army officer and trouble shooter : 
in charge of the administration of | 


the Wage-Hour Act. 


HE 24th of October was a notable | 


day for the Wage and Hour Di- 


vision. of the Department of Labor. 
The argument of the “expansion- | 


to the very doorstep of the United | 


States. The way to prevent this, it 
is argued, is to take over the islands 


and to urge Canada to declare itseif | 


free. 


Canada is torn already internally — 


between a majority of provinces 
that favor sending 


troops to aid | 


Great Britain in war and a minority | 


In Quebec that contains French 
Canadian elements. strongly op- 
posed to any participation in the 
conflict with Germany. 


_ Administration 


| 

The suggestion of Colonel Lind- | 
bergh has sharpened the dispute be- | 
tween these two Canadian factions © 


and also has incensed newspapers in 
Canada and Great Britain to the 
oroposal that Canada secede from 
che Empire. 


Expansion Proves 


An Unpopular Idea 


_. Senator Pittman, (Dem.) of Ne- 


MRS. FLORENCE B. CONRAD. | 


Columbus, Ohio 


Sir:—When I am through with the 
United States News, I pass the copies to 
about ten different mechanics in differ- 
ent shops where I sometimes have a bit 
of work to perform, and you should se¢ 
those men go for it. Whoever said that 
the United States News was for busi- 
nessmen? 'M. P. 


vada, rose in the Senate immedi- 
ately after Colonel Lindbergn’s 
speech to condemn violently the 
suggestion of territorial expansion. 
The chief charge made now 
against the Lindbergh policy is that 
it smacks too much of Nazism. 
Economists analyzing the Lind- 
bergn suggestion prefer to skip this 
charge but make the point that ter- 


ritorial expansion is just unneces- 


sary. 

Their counter-argument that 
mere conquest or annexation of land 
would not enrich the United States, 
would not appreciably protect it if 
there are enemies bent on attacking 
this hemisphere. 


the Administration’s hardest 


On that day, 

last week, the 
wage-hour law 

celebrated its 
first anniver- 
Sary; that 
day, major pro- 

Visions of the 


law were auto- 
matically 


' week being ad- 


Colonel vanced 


Fleming 


changed, mini- | 
= mum wages per. 


to 30) 


cents or above, maximum hours be- | 
ing cut to 42 a week; and, on that. 


“trouble shooter,” 
took personal command of a re- 
vamped Wage-Hour Division. 


_ day, Col. Philip B. Fleming,a trusted | 


Col. Fleming stepped into one of | 


after a personnel shake-up in which 


Administrator Elmer F. Andrews re- 
signed after months of rumors. 


Because Col. Fleming is an Army 


jobs 


officer, and, as such, is technically | 


ineligible to hold a civil administra- 


tive post, he has been detailed as_ 
“a special Labor Department adviser | 
in connection with the administra- | 


tion and coordination of the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Di- 
visions of the Labor Department.” 
Until President Roosevelt receives 
from Congress special legislation to 
enable Col. Fleming to assume the 
title as well as the duties of Admin- 
istrator, the 
serve as assistant to the Acting Ad- 
ministrator, Harold D. Jacobs. 


In his new position, Col. Fleming 


willbe accountable directly to the 


Secretary of Labor. 


On his first day in office, Col. 


new appointee will . 


Fleming expressed his belief that the | 
Wage-Hour Act could be adminis- | 


tered efficiently without resorting to 


more than 13,000 complaints of vio- 
lations of the 25-cent hourly mini- 
mum wage and the 44-hour week. 


The chief problem now confront- 


ing Col. Fleming is the backlog of | 


mum wage and the 44-hour week. 


| The new head of the Wage-Hour 
Administration was born in Burling- 
ton, Iowa, in 1887, and was appointed 
to the United States Military Acad- 
emy from that State in 1907. Four 


more than 13,000 complaints of vio- | 
lations of the 25-cent hourly mini- | 


years later he was graduated at the 
head of his class. 

Col. Fleming has spent most of 
his career with the Corps of Engi- 
neers. His stations have been all 
over this country and abroad, as far 
west as the Philippines, as far south 
as the Panama Canal Zone; his du- 
ties have ranged from managing 
athletics at West Point to harnessing 
the tides of the Bay of Fundy for 
the ill-fated Passamaquoddy Tidal 
Power Project. 

In more recent years, Col. Fleming 
has been associated with the Publie 
Works Administration and the Re- 
settlement Administration. 
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Adelard Godbout. 


The United States News 


October 30, 1939 


lhe War 


TITLE REG. APPLD. FO 


HOW JU. 5S. 


AFFECTS WARRING EUROPE 


+ 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT heard a 
r news report last week that | 
sounded almost unbelievable: Ger- 
man newspapers were praising his 
address at the New York Herald-Tri- 
bune’s Forum on Current Problems, 
the first time in years that German 
newspapers have been so enthusias- 


A tip from the President 
_.. U.S. attitude and the 
strategy of Europe's war. 


tic about Franklin Roosevelt's words. 


Said the President: “The fact 
of the international situation—the 
simple fact, without any bogey in it, 
without any appea!ls to prejudice—is 
that the United States, as I have 
said before, is neutral and does not 
intend to get involved in war.” 


Thought German _ propaganda 
chiefs: Herr Roosevelt must really 
mean to stay out of war. Great Bri- 
tain and France will not get the help 
of American soldiers. 

There was increased reason last 
week for President Roosevelt to re- 
state his anti-war convictions, for 
Germany to believe them. An Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion poll 
found that 54 per cent of Americans 
believe the country will stay out of 
war, whereas two weeks before the | 
war began a large majority expected | 
the United States to be involved. 


Hitler Strategy Now 


Is to Spare France 


Also the Government was demon- 
strating that its cushions against 
war worked. So found Capitol ob- 
servers who believed Americans 
were “thinking things through”, as | 
President Roosevelt on September 3. 
urged them to do. 

This American atmosphere was 
reflected on Europe’s quiet battle- 
fields. 


finish, backed by the tremendous 


of castigation 


selves.” 
advisers conferred with Chancellor 


Strike at Britain, leave France more 
or less 


NEUTRALITY 


The pace of German warnings to 
Great Britain quickened, as Ger- 
mans began a new war Strategy. 
Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop 
told Nazi party veterans in Danzig 
that Germany “will now fight to the 


power of the nation.” The war was 
Britain’s fault, not France's he said. 
There were words of conciliation — 
for the United States but only words 
for Great Britain, 
whom he accused of refusing an 
understanding with Germany. 
Field Marshal Goering’s personal 
newspaper ominously warned: “The 
moment has come when the war 
that Britain wanted must shower 
down on the British Isles them- 
Twenty-six close military 


Hitler. 

Massed on the 650-mile western 
front were 1,500,000 Germans, poised 
especially according to the al- 
lies, to strike through Holland at 
ports threatening the British Isles, 
to crash through Belgium or Luxem- 
bourg around the Maginot line’s 


northern flank, or to penetrate 
Switzerland to the southern end of 
the French fort system. The war 
languished, but the scene was set 
for it to erupt more terribly than 
ever before. 


New Effort to Split 


England and France 


To judge by military commu- 
niques, the new Hitler strategy is to 


in peace. Briish fliers 
in France bit their nails last week, 
anxious to begin bombing. Blacked 
out French cities on the Riviera 


were illumined again, French sol- 
diers received’ ten-day vacations 
from the front lines, beginning 
November 1. Little ground on the 
western front changed 
France clung to a scrap of the 
Warndt forest and Germany ap- 
peared content to have pushed the 
poilus back to their own frontier, for 
prestige reasons. 


Submarine warfare continued to 
take a toll of British shipping but 


Tromsoe Began—Murmansk Ended 


HULL 


STEINHARDT 


—~Harris & Ewing, Wide World 
MOLOTOV 


From Secretary to Ambassador to Minister 


the British answer to Goering and 4 trade.” 


Ribbentrop threats was a flatly defy. 
However, British planes reconnoi- 
tering over Berlin last week still 
dropped no bombs. 


While Germany attempted to sep- 
arate France from Britain, Prime 
Minister Chamberlain made a bid to 
separate Russia from Germany. Not 
heartening to the Birmingham busi- 
ness man-statesman was news that 
Russia promises Germany 1,000,000 
tons of grains in return for German 
naval equipment. His counter-move 
was to have Foreign Secretary Hali- 
fax excuse Russia’s seizure of part 
of Poland. Russia merely followed 
the example set by Germany and, 
anyhow, the new Russian frontier 
is substantially the line suggested by 
Lord Curzon, British Foreign Secre- 
tary in 1917, shrugged the 1939 For- 
eign Secretary. 


Soviets Make Protest 
On Contraband Rules 


Russia, fattening on newly-ac- 
quired Baltic states, took little im- 


mediate notice of the British over- 


hands. | 


| 


ture. Instead the Soviets were im- 
polite enough to send a letter to 
London protesting Britain’s exten- 
sion of its contraband list to cover 
food and clothing. Apparently back- 
ing up Germany’s view of the Brit- 
ish blockade, Russia’s note said the 
British contraband law “gravely im- 
pairs the interests of neutral coun- 
tries and destroys international 


REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


CANADA 


ERALS sweep Quebec elec- 
tion, Duplessis out. 


French Canadians still do not like 
conscription, but they have now reg- 
istered at the polls that Maurice 
Duplessis is not the man they want 
to represent them as Quebec Pre- 
mier while Canada is at war. 

Canadian Prime Minister Macken- 
zie King says, “Let’s get on with the 
war,” now that Quebec voters have 
ousted Duplessis’ National Union 
government and replaced it with a 
Liberal party majority headed by 
M. Duplessis has 
been accused of pro-fascist tend- 
encies and his defeat at the polls 
is taken in Ottawa to mean that 
French Canada says “non” to any 
cooperation with German influences 
or a pro-German policy. 

The war with Germany is not 
over-popular in French Canada; 
conscription is still opposed. But 
the significance of last week’s elec- 
tion is held to be that French and 
English Canadians will work in a 
spirit of cooperation from now on, 
even though their views may differ. 


> 


RUMANIA 


UCHAREST backs neutrality 
bloc move 


Rumania is profiting from the 
tragic example of Czechoslovakia. 


When Czechoslovakia handed back 
minority populations to Germany, 
both Hungary and Poland also took 

pieces of the Czech republic. 


Now it is becoming apparent to 
King Carol of Rumania that if he 
is forced to hand back Bessarabia 
to Russia, Hungary and Bulgaria 


—Wide World 
W. L. MacKENZIE KING 
Mais Non, M. Duplessis 


VATICAN CITY 


pore’ first encyclical attacks 
totalitarianism. 


IGH above the walls of a summer 
villa at Castel Gandolfo there 
floats the newest banner of Christian 
idealism. Emblazoned on it in lan- 
guage that almost seems to be an 
echo of some prophet out of the Old 


mense vortex of errors and anti- 
Christian movements” 
use the spiritual forces of mankind 
against the enemies of the church, 
the rights of man and his family. 
In this his first encyclical, the Pope 
condemns destructive idealogies 
which he finds rooted in totalitarian 
paganism. Racial injustice, treaty 


may take pieces of Rumania. 


The result is that King Carol is 
talking quietly with Balkan leaders, 
attempting to build up a neutral 
bloc of small nations that will op- 
pose any change in Balkan frontiers. 
If this fails and Rumania is forced 
to yield Bessarabia, the prospect is 
that Rumania will relinquish its 
eastern province quietly. Eruption 
of a so-called “state of lawlessness” 
would give Hungary a ready-made 


excuse to seize Transylvania and be | 


an open invitation to Bulgaria to 
take the Dobrudja “‘to restore order”. 
There would not be much left for 
the Rumanians. 


breaking, the taking up of arms, the 
upheaval of hearth and home and 


are attacked in this “fundamental 
observation” of the Pontiff. 

“To consider the State as some- 
thing ultimate to which everything 
else should be subordinated and di- 
rected,” the Pope warns, “cannot 
fail to harm the true and lasting 
prosperity of nations. 


restricted dominion comes to be con- 
ferred on the State as having a man- 
date from the people or even a so- 
cial class, or when the State abro- 
gates such dominion to itself as 


Testament is the promise of Pope | 
Pius XII to enter boldly “the im- | 


in order to. 


AROUND THE WORLD: 
QUEBEC'S LOYALTY 


+ 


absolute master despotically without 
any mandate whatsoever.” 

Crediting the state with “unlim- 
ited authority,” the Pontiff says, “is 
not simply an error harmful to the 
life of nations . . . but likewise, it 
injures the relations between peo- 
ples.” 

Clear to Vatican observers was the 
significance of the encyclical—that 
it was but a further flowering of the 
Pope’s policy against totalitarianism, 
that once war had ended a council 
probably would be convoked in Rome 
to define completely the “errors of 
our time.” | 

SLOVAKIA 


RIEST becomes President, Vat- 
ican displeased. 


Little Slovakia may become a test- 
ing ground for relations between 
the Vatican and Germany as a re- 
sult of election of the Rev. Josef 
Tiso, a priest, to the Slovak presi- 
dency. 

Under church law, President- 
priest Tiso is subject to the head of 
the church, Pope Pius XII. But un- 
der temporal law, as head of the 
Slovak state, he is the Pope’s equal. 
The Vatican, now at odds with Ger- 
many over persecution of Catholics, 
foresees complications when its 
priest fraternizes in Berlin with 
Nazi leaders. Presumably, if a 
church and a German edict con- 
flicted on such a subject as disposi- 
tion of church lands or revenues, 
President Tiso could not serve two 
masters. 


kok 
INDIA 


ANDHI tells his party govern- 


ments to resign. 
Mohandas K. Gandhi is living up 
to his reputation as an astute politi- 


the violation of Poland’s sovereignty | 


“This can happen either when un- | 


cian. While Britain is distracted by 
European war,.the Indian leader has 
instructed members of his party, the 
Indian National Congress, to resign 
from province government pos's. 

This is his answer to the Marquess 
of Linlithgow’s report recommend- 
ing postponement of action on In- 
dian independence until after the 
war. 

London officials are acutely aware 
that Russia is making passes at 
Afghanistan, India’s northern buf- 
fer state. No experienced British 
Official needs to be told twice ‘hat 
native restiveness is bound to in- 
crease in India during the war. 


Further, Russia objected 
that Britain’s policy “endangers the 
health and lives of peaceful popula- 
tions.” 


While Russian lawyers wrote, Rus- 


‘sian diplomats talked. New demands 


were made on Finland’s delegate, Dr. 
Juhu Paasikivi, dnd he went to get 
his government’s view, protesting 
that negotiations with Russia are 
going smoothly. 

Talks with Rumania and Bul- 
garia over Black Sea matters were 
rumored, even though Turkey’s new 
pact with France and Great Britain 
appeared to slow up Russian Black 
Sea plans. 


THE 


“CITY OF FLINT” 


DISPUTE: 


” A CASE OF LAW. NOT OF GUNS * 


Necosaurana 


EFORE the “City of Flint” goes | 


back into private life as just an- 
other ship, Americans may learn: 
1. Whether Soviet Russia is co- 
operating as an ally of Germany be- 
hind a facade of technicality. 
2.Whether Secretary of State 
Hull’s protests pack punch enough 
to make the German and Russian 
governments accept the American 
interpretation of international law. 
When the German pocket battle- 
Ship “Deutschland” put a prize crew 
aboard the Maritime Commission 


freighter “City of Flint’, chartered | 


by the United States Lines, taking 
it first to Tromsoe, Norway, and 
then to Murmansk, Russia, under a 
Nazi flag, a chain of events was set 
in motion that is testing the 
Strength of bonds betweer Berlin 


and Moscow and the power of the | 


United States in world affairs. 


To diplomats in Washington it 
appeared that the case of the “City 
of Flint” was merely the first sen- 
Sation involuing an American -ves- 
sel to arise in the war of 1939. If 
Congress passes Neutrality Act re- 
visions, permitting the President to 
bar U. S. ships from the war zone, 
this incident may be the last as well 
as the first ‘of such cases. War of 


1914 brought capture and sinking | 


of many American vessels’ That is 
why many Senators last week found 


ing neutrality. 

As soon as Germany seized the 
American freighter, a lawyers’ argu- 
ment began. 

Said Secretary Hull, the ship car- 
ried some contraband but more than 


America’s first war-time 
ship problem .. . a duel in 
international law. 


half its cargo was conditional con- 
traband—foodstuffs and the like— 
which would exempt the ship from 
seizure under American interpreta- 
tion of international law. 


Said Germany, there is a German 
Prize Law of 1939 which holds that 
Germany may seize a ship carrying 
any contraband. 

When the vessel reached Mur- 
mansk another argument began. 


Said Secretary Hull, a prize of war 
must be taken to the captor’s home 
port unless it is unseaworthy. in 
which case it may be taken to the 
first neutral port only long enough 
to make repairs. Secretary Hull had 
no information that the “City of 
Flint” was’ damaged, therefore he 
mantains it should have gone to a 
German port. If damaged, it should 
not have gone beyond Tromsoe, cer- 


in the fate of the “City of Flint” a , tainly not to Murmansk. 


* strong argument for speed in revis-* Both Germany and the United 


States refer to the same textbook 


for their legal precedents: the Hague 
Convention of 1907, 


Acting on the same authority 
Germany said the “City of Flint” 
was unseaworthy because its charts 
were missing; therefore it Put into 
a neutral port. But why the Naz; 
prize crew sailed it from neutral] 
Tromsoe, 1,500 miles to neutral Mur- 
mansk, was not explained. 


A major issue is the United States’ 
demand to Moscow and Berlin that 
the ship be released forthwith 
Triple-play protests went sizzling 
from Secretary Hull to Ambassador 
Steinhardt in Moscow to Soviet For- 
eign Commissar Molotoff, and from 
Secretary Hull to Charge d’Affaires 
Kirk in Berlin to Nazi Foreign Minis- 
ter von Ribbentrop. 


The Soviet’s answer is to rid itself 
of the entire tangled Situation by 
ordering the ship, its Nazi prize crew 
released from internment, to get out 
of Murmansk. The Nazi answer is 
that the fate of the vesse] Must be 
settled under German admiralty law 
in a German prize court. 


The “City of Flint” hoping pre- 
sumably to run through the British 
fleet and make a safe German port, 
makes Russia’s four-day cooperation 
with Germany in harboring the ship 
lose importance. 

Instead, a test of strength between 
the American and the German view 
of international law looms ahead. 


During the first 9 months of 1939 ° 
“ohe Sun has led all New SVork 
evening papers in these major dis- 
play adt..tising classifications .. . 


‘Ghe Sun is the all-round advertising leader 
among the New ‘York evening newspapers 
because it has such a responsive circulation 
among the buying families of this market. 
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BILLIONS FOR DEFENSE. 


OUR ARMAMENT PROGRAM 


* 


ILLIONS for defense is a refrain 
\ that taxpayers will be hearing 
even more frequently from now on. 

It is commonplace by this time to 
learn that the Army and Navy are 
sending record peace-time sums, 
for that is the situation all over the 
world, with every major nation en- 
tered in an armament race that costs 
90 billion dollars a year. 

But next year,! commonplace or 
not, the American defense forces are 


Silver dollar lining for 
national defense .. . new 
spending record for Army 
and Navy? .. . preview of 
coming military program. 


going to ask for—and probably get— 
-he largest amount of Federal funds 
for peace-time national defense in 
the history of the country. 

How large? Two billion dollars, or 
thereabouts, according to those in 
the national Capital who should 
know. That is double what the Gov- 
ernment spends now for public 
works, about as much as it spends 
for unemployment relief, 600 million 
dollars more than the Army and 
Navy are spending this fiscal year. 

That is not all. The generals and 
admirals are getting a head start on 
record spending contemplated for 
the year ahead by running up bills 
for the current year that far ex- 
ceed the funds originally authorized 
ov Congress. 

By early summer the Army and 
Navy will run out of funds and will 
need about 200 million dollars to 
carry them to June 30, 1940, the day 
that the Government closes its an- 
nual accounts. Congress will. be 
asked to make up the deficiency. 

The reason why the armed serv- 
ices are living beyond their income 
this year is, of course, Europe's war. 

One week after” German planes 
bombed Warsaw President Roosevelt 
raised enlisted strength of the Army 


The Question of 
The Week 


By JOHN NEVIN SAYRE 
(Continued from page 4) 


finally forced a peace which 
would eliminate militarism both 
on land and sea. The wishes of 
the Allies were heeded, with the 
result that the war has now fas-. 
tened itself upon the vitals of 

Europe, and what the end may 

be is beyond the knowledge of 

man.” 

If President Roosevelt today will 
visualize beyond the suffering of 
Czechoslovakia and Poland the im- 
mensely vaster ‘tragedy hanging over 
the cities and population of Europe, 
he will seize the present fleeting op- 
portunity for an intervention of bold 
imaginative statesmanship. 

Let him call for an immediate 
truce to be followed by conference— 
perhaps in the city of Washington. 
Let him mobilize the moral pressure 
of the peoples for “peace without 
victory” to be guaranteed by dis- 
armament all round and the sure 
advantage of peace to all parties. 
The choice for the peoples is between 
creative planning and competitive 
killing, 
courage to act immediately. 


Senator Capper 


Republican, Kansas; Member, 
Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 


answers: 


| BELIEVE that peace negotiations 

are always in order, or at least 
are in order almost all times during 
4 War. I believe there should be 
peace negotiations now. 

I believe it would be in order for 
‘he United States to offer its service 
‘oward that end. 

AS a powerful neutral, the United 
Sia'es can initiate peace negotiations 
at this time. 

So far, since the fall of Poland 
least. this war has been largely 
wat Of diplomacy with the diplomats 
Western European belligerents 
tying to make agreements and al- 


lances that will improve chances of 


fon back of this there is reason 
that the Western Europe 
rents, both the Allies and Ger- 
“2y, would be glad to negotiate a 
ame Tather than carry on a pro- 

hy War that all will lose. 
ie United States cannot afford 


to hes 
In this European War. 
ao 


Self and ¢ 
But 


Jught 


0 Europe, in my opinion. 
the United States can, and 
for role Participate in a program 
the — HA In Europe and the rest of 
now, This would be serv- 
; disservice, to all concerned. 


May our President have | 


SO Would be a disservice to it-: 


* to 227,000, an increase of 17.000 over 


the enlistment goal originally set for 
June 30, 1940. The National Guard 
went from 190,000 to 235,000. Navy 


strength was ordered raised to 145.- | 


000 from 113,500, while the Marine 


Corps was enlarged to 29.000 men 
from 18,500. 


To patrol the Atlantic and Pacific 
sea borders of the United States, the 
Navy recommissioned idle destroyers 
and ordered daily inspections of 


America’s coastal waters by planes 
and ships. Production of items of 


_ critical equipment for the Army and 


ship construction for the Navy has 
been spurred. Infantry and cavalry 
divisions of the Army are to con- 
centrate in southern States for in- 
tensive field training, long needed. 


Next Year Budget 
Of Army to Increase 


outlining what increases 
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tary spending, however, will come | 


after next June. 

Army and Navy officers in Wash- 
ington are now Sittting up nights, 
in funds 
they want from Congress. Two 
months from now their jottings will 


' appear, after considerable trimming 


All this costs money not provided | 


when Congress passed the military 
budget last summer. Officials esti- 
iate that the cost of this unbud- 
geted spending may come to $200,- 
000,000. 

The really heavy increase in mili- 


by the President and the Budget 
Bureau, as the 1941 War and Navy 
Department budgets. 


Here are some of the things they 
want: 


The Army would like to bring its | 


enlisted strength up to the full num- 
ber that Congress has already au- 
thorized—280,000. Assistant Secre- 


' tary of War Louis Johnson believes 


| 
| 


that the Initial’ Protective Force— | 


M-Day Force—should 600,000, 
which would mean a largér National 
Guard, perhaps 320,000 men. Even 
so, this would still be short of the 
ceiling of 450,000 that Congress has 
set for the National Guard. 

Even the record number of 5,500 
airplanes authorized for the Air 
Corps now appears outdated to Army 
officers. 


haps by 1,000 planes. More funds 
to train pilots and mechanics are 
other leading items the Army seeks 
from Congress. 

Most expensive wish of the Army 
is to have complete equipment in its 


The War Department would | 
like authority to pass that limit, per- | 


Force of one million men. The cost 


would be close to one billion dollars. | 


Being practical, however, the Army 
is setting its hat for the present at 
a goal of full equipment for 600.000 
troops. The $110,000,000 that the 
Army is now spending for critical 
equipment items, 


such aS Garand. 


keep it busy for another ten years. 
Nevertheless, the Navy would like 
to raise its enlisted strength to the 
maximum—191,090—and enlarge the 
Marine Corps to 38,000. 
Regular appropriations 


will be 


_ needed to pay for new war vessels 


rifles, will fill equipment needs for 


Only 400,000 troops. 


The Army’s Goal; 


One Million Men 


The Navy, traditionally a bigger 
spender than the Army, asks for 
fewer new items from Congress be- 
cause it is already deep in a record 


garages and arsenals for an M-Day ' naval expansion program that will 


now under construction, among 
them eight battleships and two aire 
craft carriers. No hint has been 
dropped of a request for ships not 
previously authorized, but the naval 
program will certainly be speeded, 
may be farmed out to more ship- 
yards to save time. 

For the average citizen, Europe’s 
war means that Americans will be 
asked to pay more than ever before 
in time of peace for self-protection. 


nical groups in the world of today. 


On every count — size, utility, styling and 
luxury of finish they are far superior to 
anything we have accomplished before. 


They are definitely larger, abler, hand- 
somer. Appointments are richer. Bodies 
are bigger. Seats are wider. There is more 
room for both passengers and luggage. 


and impres- 


casual eye is the out- 
standing merit built 
into General Motors 
cars of 1940. They re- 
flect the resourceful- 
ness and authority of 
one of the leading tech- 


So that you may know exactly of what this 
difference consists and how it may affect 
any General Motors value, our dealers are 
marking each cardisplayed on their show- 
room floors with a ‘‘plainview”’ price tag 


pictured here. 


And you will certainly want to see and try 


the new mechanism destined to take the 
transmission out of the driving technique 
of the car of tomorrow — now available in 
one of the General Motors lines. Likewise, 
you are sure to be intrigued with a special 
and entirely new model — available in sev- 
eral lines — the ultra, in both styling and 


appointment. 


Thus the new values estab- 
lished in General Motors cars 
for 1940 are plain to see — yet 


—_ 


al 


GENERAL 


MOTORS 


Motors 


QLDSMOBILE 


‘ value is always relative. It necessarily in- 
. sive to even the volves not only the price you pay but what 
4 that price includes. And this is absolutely 
true irrespective of the car you may buy. 


To enable you more completely to measure 
General Motors values, our dealers are 
making the details of pricing unmistakably 
plain. 


You know there is a difference between the 
advertised price of any car as delivered at 
the factory and the price you pay delivered 
in your own community. 


This tag shows the price the dealer charges 
for the car itself including reimbursement 
for Federal Tax and his conditioning charge. 
So ‘much for a charge for transportation 
from the factory to you, based on rail rates. 
So much for the dealer’s charge for any ex- 
tra equipment or accessories that you may 
elect to buy. And there is nothing more. 
That is important. 


And an itemized invoice clearly displaying 
every item in the total price you pay is 


tag. Thus you ap- 
praise for your- 
self the value of 
these new Gen- 
eral Motors 


cars of 1940, 


provided for reference. 


We invite you to look over our splendid fe 


. 
. 


. 
. 
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° 
Mee, 


new cars for 1940 now on exhibition by fe 
General Motors dealers everywhere. Ex- 
amine their features. 
Check their quality, 
point by point. Then 
consider the price 


This is the standard price tag used by General Motors dealers 


to show what makes up the prices of their new cars delivered to 


means the dealer’s charge for an 
that you may elect to buy. 


customers, ‘‘PRICE OF CAR” means the price the dealer charves 
you for the car itself including reimbursement for Federal Tax 
and his conditioning charge —“TRANSPORTATION CHARGE” 
means a charge for transportation from the factory to you, based 
on rail rates—“OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES” 
y extra equipment or accessories 
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THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN ACTION 


A glance at wool in the Senate 
_. « reciprocal trade agreements 
under fire in House... more about 


communists. 


CENTING adjournment the Senate commit- 
tee to investigate wool marketing held 2 
three-day hearing last week, with 
will report legislation, at the next session of ed 
QTess, designed to regulate operations of bro 
lers in fleece. 

ee eo this and the activities of the om- 
nipresent. Temporary National ‘c? 
mittee, which concluded a long hearing on 
petroleum industry and returned to a phase 0 
its insurance inquiry, and a sensation-creating 
decision of the House Committee to Investigate 
Un-American Activities, another week passed 
with work confined to Senate consideration of 
the neutrality resolution. (Details on Page 3.) 

House speeches continued, however, and a new 
note was injected, attacks and defenses of the 
reciprocal trade agreement policy of the Ad- 

inistration. 
” rade agreements have come to the forefront 
sharply for two reasons: (1) the pending 
negotiations for an arrangement with Argen- 
tina, which have caused farm and livestock 
blocs to profess fear that the interests of their 
constituents may be affected adversely, and (2) 
because the law permitting such agreements 
will expire next June and the foundation is be- 
ing laid for a struggle over extension, or change. 


Wool Trade; Proposed 


Control Legislation 


Placed before the special wool marketing com- 
mittee, which has been in existence two years 
and of which Senator Adams (Dem.), of 
Colorado, is chairman, were a series of recom- 
mendations prepared by its two investigators 
as suggestions for the basis of. legislation. 
Representatives of the wool trade, which is cen- 
tered in the Boston market, were given time 
to study these and to submit replies and 
counter-suggestions, 

The heart of these recommendations is a pro- 
posal that wool brokers and dealers be licensed, 
under control of the Department of Agriculture. 
Others, tied in with this, are that separate rec- 
ords be maintained of consigned wool and deal- 
ers’ stocks; all sales be reported to the regula- 
tory agency; transactions be based exclusively 
upon official standards of grade; growers may 
have official appraisals made, at a low fee; and 
that a uniform accounting system be required. 

This subject of regulation of transactions in 
the wool market has been agitated by producers 
for some years. Indications are that legislation 
to that end will be proposed at the regular ses- 
sion of Congress starting in January. 

It also appears probable that the Senate at its 
next session will pass the bill approved last sum- 
mer by the House which would place dealings 
in vegetable oils under the Commodity Exchange 
Act, with some likelihood that the Senate will 
add hides to the list. 

The House Committee to Investigate Un- 
American Activities created a storm when it 
made public Wednesday a-list of 563 Federal 
officials and employes, who are either members 
or are on the mailing list of the Washington 
branch of the American. League for Peace and 
Democracy. This organization, according to tes- 
timony by several witnesses before the commit- 
tee, was formed as a “front” for the Communist 
Party although, as is said to be usual in the case 
of “front organizations”, the majority of its 
members were unaware of this fact. 

The committee’s action in making the list pub- 
lic was assailed and defended .on the House floor 
in spirited debate Wednesday afternoon. 

Later, Representative Dies (Dem.), of Texas, 
chairman of the special committee, wrote Attor- 
ney General Murphy, calling his attention to 
the League and to membership by some Federal 
employes and attaching sections of the com- 
mittee transcript of testimony dealing with the 
Origin and activities of the organization. 


Secretary of Treasury 
on Gold Buying Policy 


During the week, the Senate paused in debate 
of the neutrality resolution sufficiently long to 
hear read a letter by Secretary Morgenthau re- 
plying to questions submitted by Senator Van- 
denberg (Rep.), of Michigan, regarding effects 
of the European war on the gold-purchasing 
policy and on operations of the stabilization 
fund. 

Secretary Morgenthau replied at length to the 
effect that there was expected no increase in 
the influx of gold at the $35-per-ounce price paid 
for the metal by the Treasury because of the 
war, and that holdings of foreign exchange by 
the stabilization fund are minor and no 
purchases have been made since hostilities be- 
gan. He reiterated his pledge, given some 
months ago before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, that he would consult the 
committee should occasion arise to operate in 
Support of currencies of belligerents, the tri- 
party agreement being among the United States, 
Great Britain, and France. 


Record of Legislation 


EVISION of neutrality law (H. J. Res. 306, amend- 
ed); Senate passed Oct. 27. 

Amendment of the Judicial Code to provide for 
ailervention by States and direct appeals to the Su- 
preme Court in certain cases dealing with the con- 
Stitutionality of acts of State legislatures (H.R. 7599) ; 
introduced by Rep. Chandler, Tenn.; referred to 
House Judiciary Committee. 

To set up a monetary system based on productivity 
of the Nation (H.R. 7600): Rep. Burdick, N. Dak.; 
to House Banking and Currency, 

Authority to the State Department to negotiate 
With war debt defaulting nations to accept land they 
rule in the Western Hemisphere in part payment of 


the debts (H.J.Res. 393); Rep. Havenner, Calif.; to 
Foreign Affairs. 


TITLE REG. APPLD. FOR 


After Talk, Talk, 


Majority Leader Barkley Vice President Garner 


From the President—A Consensus 


Talk Comes Vote, Vote, Vote 


Minority Leader McNary 


Senator Robert L. La Follette 


—Harris & Ewing 
Senator William E. Borah 


From the Press—No Isolation From Questions 


THE VOICE CONGRESS 


Easing the Neutrality Restrictions on Trade: 
Senate Debates, and Adopts President's Program 


Pressed to ease proposed restrictions on our foreign + 


trade the Senate amends the neutrality resolution 
in many respects to permit a freer flow of commerce, 
then adopts the measure and sends it to the House. 
Excerpts from the debate that preceded action fol- 
low: 


Mr. CLARK (Dem.) Mo.: Now would be a fine 
time to stop all inflammatory talk about the possibility 
of our being dragged into war. I refer to executive or- 
ders ... to War Department officials interviewing draft 
boards, setting up draft machinery ... to the President 
yesterday being present at a service, having his picture 
taken with the pastor who had been praying for the 
triumph of the King of Great Britain over all of his 
antagonists. 

Mr. BARKLEY (Dem.) Ky., Majority Leader: I 
Saw the picture of the President at Hyde Park when the 
pastor prayed ... from a Canadian Episcopal prayer 
book. Does the Senator seriously think there is any 
significance attached to an incident of that sort? 


Mr. CLARK: The news of it went out to the civi- 
lized world and the incident does not add anything to 
our general reputation for impartiality and neutrality. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Probably no more than pictures 
of opposing Senators here after they have lambasted 
each other on certain issues. 

Mr. WILEY (Rep.) Wis.: I believe that after the 
smoke of the debate clears, Americans on both sides of 
this debate will join hands in a common, fervent desire 
to remain at peace with all the world. America will 


emerge from this period of world crisis greater than ever 
before. 


Industrial Mobilization; 


A Step to Dictatorship? 


Mr. DOWNEY (Dem.) Calif.: Another military ad- 
venture in Asia or Europe would throw us into the 
clutches of a dictatorship in which we might be involved 
for an indefinite period. 

Mr. CLARK: I am certainly very clear that a defen- 
sive effort of the part of the United States . . . would 
not require any such effort as outlined in this plan [In- 
dustrial mobiliaztion Plan, 1939] against the whole world 
combined. I do not believe that any combination of 
nations could successfully attack us on our own ground, 
assuming that we reasonably maintain the Army and 
Navy and the Air Force of the United States. 


We have been spending a good deal mure than any 
other nation in the world ... and if we do not have the 
best Navy and the best Army in the world we ought to 
have an investigation to find out what has become of 
the billions of dollars appropriated. 


Munitions Industry 


And The World War 


Mr. NYE (Rep.) No. Dak.: There was a munitions 
industry in this country before we went to war [the 
world war] ... its conduct before we went to war was 
such that it was not ready to respond to the needs of 
the United States Government when we did go to war. 

Mr. CONNALLY (Dem.) Tex.: Does the Senator 
charge... that the United States was led or forced or in- 
duced to enter the World War by the munitions manu- 
facturers? 

Mr. NYE: The war trade and the credit and loan 
interest had assumed proportions that were basic to the 
building in the United States of an economy that ulti- 
mately became dependent upon continuation of that war. 

Mr. CLARK: It is entirely possible if the members 
of the House and Senate had known as much about the 
causes which led up to the war, and of the diplomatic 
process which had been going on, as they afterward 
learned, they would not have voted for the declaration of 
war, 

Mr. MINTON (Dem.) Ind.: Did the Senator from 


North Dakota say our air program was being delayed? 
Mr. NYE: I did. 


Mr. MINTON: The officer charged with the re- # going to experience unless we proceed without delay to 


sponsibility for progress of the program, General Arnold, 
told us, not more than a week ago, the Army was abreast 
of its schedule with its air defenses in the program 
mapped out by Congress. 

Mr. NYE: I come back to the demonstration of how 
American industry was responding [in the world war] 
first to foreign requirements and, secondly only, to 
American requirements. 

Mr. FRAZIER (Rep.): Is not the same thing true 
today in the building of airplanes-bombers? Our orders 


Efforts to retain the embargo on 
arms, effective under present law, fail 
as the Senate adopts a revised neu- 
trality resolution. Debate centered not 
only on the embargo, but also on the 
extent of proposed restrictions on 
trade with belligerents and their pos- 
sessions. Excerpts from the debate 
appear herewith. | 


held up, as I understand it, in order that the orders of 
Great Britain, France, Canada, and Australia may be 
filled. 

Mr. MINTON: I assert now that never in the his- 
tory of our country, or of any other: country, did the 
sale of munitions ever drag a country into war. 


The Spanish Embargo; 
Senator Nye’s Position 

Mr. MINTON: In January, 1939, when the Senator 
was interested in Spain and wanted to lift the embargo 
with reference to that war, he was making identically 
the same arguments which Senators have been making 
on the floor to lift the embargo with reference to war now 
in progress. 

Mr. NYE: I have at no time asked for repeal of the 
arms eiabargo as respects its relationship to war between 
nations, The repeal I was seeking was the repeal of an 
embargo respecting civil war, while that civil war was 
in progress, not before and not after... 

Mr. CHAVEZ (Dem.) N. Mex.: I should feel much 
more secure if we had a law making it mandatory for 
residents of the United States, who voice a desire to go 
to war, to go overseas and fight. If we had such a law, 
much of the loose talk about intervention would end 
forthwith. Repeal of the arms embargo is the first step 
to war; why take that step? 


The “City of Flint’; 
Its Seizure By Germans 


r. HILL (Dem.) Ala.: Every day we fail to act 
on the joint resolution . .. we are inviting danger for 
our country, as illustrated by seizure of the “City of 
Flint” by a German cruiser. Had this joint resolution 
been on the statute books that ship would not have been 
in the waters in which she was seized; therefore, she 
would not have been seized. 

Mr. STEWART (Dem.) Tenn.: The quicker a law 
can be passed which will keep American vessels out of 
the danger zones, the sooner we have taken advantage 
of experience gleaned from the war of more than 20 
years ago. 

Mr. CLARK: I inquire why the Senator from Ala- 
bama selects the case of the “City of Flint” as an ex. 
ample, inasmuch as the “City of Flint” apparently was 
seized under precisely the same pretensions that were 
made by the British, and quietly acceded to after some 
protest by the United States during the last war? 

Mr. HILL: I selected the case of the “City of Flint” 
because I think it is a glaring example of what we are 


enact the joint resolution into law. 


Mr. CLARK: So far as the cash-and-carry provision 
for keeping American ships out of danger zones is con- 
cerned, that portion of the legislation could have been 
passed almost by unanimous consent at the last session 
of the Congress, or on any day since the present session 
of the Congress began. | 

Mr. PITTMAN: She was captured, I presume, in ac- 
cordance with international law as conceived by the 
German Government. As to just what international 
daw will develop with regard to that case, no one can tell 
until after the facts are all adduced; and even then there 
will be a legal dispute, which probably will not be de- 
termined until after the war is over. : 

The provision which prevents our vessels from arming 
—not only vessels dealing with belligerents, which are 
covered under the existing law, but also other vessels 
engaged in foreign commerce, which are covered by the 
proposed law—will put every belligerent on notice that 
there is no danger in approaching our ships, and that 
they may exercise the right of visit and search under 
international law, because it would be perfectly safe for 
a submarine to come up within 3 or 4 miles of such a 
vessel and send a boat to the merchant vessel, as was 
done in the case of the “City of Flint.” 


Mr. CLARK: What the Germans did in the case of 
the “City of Flint” is precisely what the French did dur- 
ing the World War in the case of the Dacia, and what 
was repeatedly done by the British and French during 
the World War. To be sure, at that time the American 
State Department made very vehement protests, which 
came to nothing very largely by reason of the repre- 
sentation which we had at that time at the Court of St. 
James. Nevertheless, the matter was continued over, 
and claims were made after the war. 


Foreign Ships’ Use 


Of American Flag 


Mr. JOHNSON (Dem.) Colo.: My amendment will 
make nearly all the pending resolution mandatory when 
foreign nations go to war and will not delegate dis- 
.cretionary authority in the President arbitrarily to set 
aside its provisions by his failure to act. This measure, 
unless my amendment be adopted, is a blank check to 
the President to choose that foreign policy which best 


meets his purposes without consulting Congress or any- 
One else. 


Mr. THOMAS (Dem.) Utah: As I understand the 
Senator, he would take away all discretion from the 
Executive, so that the embargo would become effective 
immediately upon war being declared anywhere in the 
world. Is that the case? 


Mr. JOHNSON: Whenever the President finds that 
there is a war. 


[The Johnson amendment was rejected. ] 


[A new policy was written into the measure by Senate 
adoption of the Tobey-Barkley amendment that any 
‘oreign vessel using the United States flag, or any dis- 
tinctive signs or markings indicating it is an American 
vessel shall be denied for three months the right to 


enter U. S. ports or territorial waters except in case of 
accident at sea.] 


..Mr. BORAH (Rep.), Idaho: Does not the Senator 
think the punishment provided rather light? 

Mr. BARKLEY: It would depend on how frequently 
the ship was in the habit of entering American ports... . 
We cannot try the ship, we cannot get it under jurisdic- 
tion of any tribunal until it enters an American port. 
It may have violated the law out in the middle of the 
ocean. We cannot try it out there. 
now is to declare a policy. The customs officers in all 
our ports would enforce it. 

Mr. AUSTIN (Rep.), Vt.: The only sanction possible 
dehind such a statute would be the sanction of war. 
We could never make that law effective except by war- 
ships, by keeping such a vessel out of our territorial 
waters, or capturing it as violative of our law. 


About all we can do 


yet to be decided—that a speciai rule 


SPECIAL SESSION 
ON ITS LAST LAP 


All the House has to do this week 
is to pass the neutrality regulation 
—— if it will... and the leaders 
predict it will. 


F THE Administration during the last session 
| of Congress had had the same degree of con. 
trol of the House of Representatives tha: jts 
legislative leaders feel it has now, it is highly 
probable there would have been no necessity for 
the special session now being held. ” 


The fact is that the Administration's desire 
for neutrality legislation, eliminating the em. 
bargo against exports of arms, was upset in the 
House last June by unexpected adoption of an 
amendment restoring to the joint resolution an 
embargo provision. 

Had the House adopted the Administration 
plan—especially if it had done so by a substan. 
tial majority—many members feel the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations would have sent 
neutrality legislation to the calendar of the Sen. 
ate in July, instead of voting 12 to 11 to poste 
pone action, and would have passed it prior to 
adjournment of the regular session. 


But the House surprised most observers. It, 
adopted an amendment offered by Representa« 
tive Vorys (Rep.), of Ohio, inserting in the Ad- 
ministration resolution a prohibition of ship- 
ments of arms and ammunition to belligerents, 
And it restated its position rather conclusively, 

This is why the House leadership is weighing 
with extreme care the procedure to be proposed 
when the Senate substitute for its June neutral 
ity resolution is taken up this week. No chance 
of arousing antagonisms is to be taken, if there 
be any avenue of avoidance. 


The Story of Vorys 


Embargo Amendment 


The Vorys..arms embargo amendment was 
written into the House resolution in Committee 
of the Whole on June 29. 

On the following day, Administration man- 
agers of the resolution attempted to get rid of 
the Vorys amendment by offering a complete 
substitute for their original measure, with the 
arms embargo omitted, but this move was de- 
feated. 


As a matter of fact, the resolution, even with 
the Vorys amendment, did not pass the House 
with any substantial majority June 30. A Re- 
publican motion to recommit it to the Commits 
tee on Foreign Affairs failed by only two yotes, 
194 to 196, on a roll call, and the roll-call vols 
on final passage disclosed a majority of only 12, 
being 200 to 188. 


Administration Hopeful 
for Majority Above 15 

While the Senate hasbeen debating the sub- 
stitute neutrality resolution in the special ses- 
sion and the House has been idle so far as con- 
cerns legislative work, Administration leaders 
have been seeking to. measure their strength on 
the new test. There were 40 absentees June 30, 
when the House last acted on neutrality. These 
have been canvassed and urged to be present tis 
week. Democrats who supported the Vorys 
amendment in June have been urged to reverse 
their position now. Some will; also some Repud- 
lican members will support embargo repea: now 
who voted for its retention four months ago. at 
which time seven Republicans were recorded 
against the Vorys proposal. 

Administration leaders count, this week, on & 
majority of not less than 15 for support of arms 
embargo repeal in the House; they really eX- 
pect a majority of not less than 25 or 30, and 
they have substance back of their expectations. 


Exact procedure has not yet been determined. 
But, in general, it is proposed to take up ‘he 
Senate substitute, probably Tuesday, Oct. 31, on 
a motion to send it to a conference comm:'tfé 
with a similar Senate committee. Probably three 
days—certainly not less than two days—Wi be 
given for debate on this motion. 


Tentative Program 


For Action in House 


A motion to concur in the Senate substitures 
and avoid a conference, is possible but not Ke. 
for the House in that case would be in the posi 
tion of having passed a resolution in June and 
then having accepted in Novemboer a 
substitute, changing many provisions. 

The rule which will be ready to send the res0- 
lution to conference, if a rule be necessary, may 
provide that amendments to the Senate suost 
tute may be offered in the House. That ores 
narily would be considered an unusually liberal 
rule. But, in any event, there is nothing to own 
vent a motion to instruct House conferees ‘° 
make a change in the Senate substitute, Se any 
House member who desires a change W1I! have 
an opportunity to get action on his propos 
One way or the other. Bo 

After the conference committee has acted= 
and its consultations probably will be brie!- re 
House will act first on the conference nd ore 
which will be the final form of the ahaa 
resolution, and the Senate will act last. ar 
motion will be to adopt the report. A motion 7 
reject all or any part of the report will be } 
order. 

Under House rules, a conference report ! 


ject to one hour of debate. It may be—a me 
Wiis 


tional 


sub- 


brought into the House providing addi 
time. 

In any event, House leaders feel the @!: 
subject will be ended this week and that 2 _ 
publican effort to prolong the session thereat 
will be defeated, and thus that the special sess/0’ 
will end by Saturday. 
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Y-tober 30, 1939 


the United States News 


N 1934 and in 1936, and to a lesser 
| extent in 1935, drought devastated 
jarge areas Of the Middle West anc 
the Far West. The “Dust Bow!” be- 
came a symbol of economic tragedy. 
again, today, a large area of the 
richest farm lands of the United 
states suffers lack of moisture. 

There have been partial crop fail- 
yres in some States this fall. In 


A drought belt from At- 
lantic to Pacific .. . appeal 
for aid from 29 States... 
fifty million dollars for re- 
lief? 


| others, extensive rains caused loss 
, to crops. 
This is the situation which last 
week brought about a conference at 
the White House between President 
Roosevelt and an unofficial congres- 
sional committee, five from each 
branch, headed by Senator John H. 
Bankhead (Dem.), of Alabama, and 
by Representative Marvin Jones 
(Dem.), of Texas, chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture. 
The White House conference fol- 
lowed separate meetings of Senator's 
from 29 States and of Representa- 
tives from the same States, all of 
which, in varying degrees, have been 
affected by drought or excessive 
rains, or both, in the last three 
months. 


Food Stuffs Abundant 
Yet Farmers Suffer 


Previously, President Roosevelt had 
had the situation surveyed. In fact, 


his own Dutchess county, N. Y., is | 


in a drought area and his own farm 
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PERCENT 


OF NORMAL 
80 and over Good to excelient 
65 to 80 Poor to fair 
50 to 65 653 Very poor 
35 to 50 FOR Severe drought 
Under35 [ij Extreme drought 


DROUGHT CONDITIONS TODAY 
& 

DATA FROM 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE ‘i: 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT REMEMBERS 1934, 1935, 1936 
Conditions are spotted ... Some places too much, some places not enough water. 


winter and to plant the next crop. # 


But in the country as a whole, 
there is no shortage of foodstuffs. 
There are ample stccks of wheat, 
so great the Federal Government is 
subsidizing exports. There are ex- 
cess stocks of corn, and the Gov- 
ernment’s Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is’ buying thousands of 
steel bins to store quantities placed 
under loan a year ago and aban- 
doned by. the borrowers. There is 
more than a normal year’s supply 
of cotton in storage. 

Much of these supplies, however, 
has passed out of the hands of the 
farmers. 


What is ahead depends upon how 
soon sufficient moisture is taken up 
by the parched earth. Ordinary 
plantings may be disrupted, but 
there can be a shift in crops if rain 
or snow comes bountifully. 


There is no relief problem in the 
eastern part of this belt; there is 
loss but no lack of food for the fam- 
ily over the winter a.though pasture 
failure will cause expense in buy- 
ing feed for livestock in certain 
counties. 

It was agreed at the White House 
conference that no legislation should 
be sought at the Special session of 
Congress, but that the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, the Surplus 
Commodities Corporation, and the 
Disaster Loan Corporation should 
step into the picture from the relief 
angle. The first has $9,000,000 it can 
devote to relief in the afflicted 
areas, the second has $73,000,000 for 
purchase of surplus farm products to 
be distributed for relief purposes 


is affected. Previously, also, various | One of the tragedies of the 
. agencies of the Department of Ag- drought is that some part of it is 
u riculture had been active in the sit- Striking areas in the Dakotas and 
uation, _in Kansas and other States where 
No farmer in a drought or exces- the farmers have not recovered 
’ sive rain area can suffer losses with from the depression caused by the 
, complacency. Those who have only 1936 drought; some of’ them have 
; small resources at best may have | been hit in 1934, again in 1935, the 
: to have help to live, throughout the | third time in 1936 and now in 1939. 
~ 
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HOW THE RADIO “AMATEUR” 


SERVES IN PEACE AND WAR 


e Self a radio amateur. At that time 
3 the inventor was the only amateur. 
8 Now, in 1939, there are more than 
2 50,000 amateur radio operators in 


” the United States and its territories, 


W and approximately 20,000 others out- 
t side North America, throughout the 
world, 


This rapid growth indicates that 


a 

Fifty thousand enthu- 
. siasts of the “short waves” 
: demonstrate that it is more 
n than a hobby, it’s a national 
service. 


‘oday amateur radio is more than a 
hobby; that, because of its size and 
Scope, it is destined to play an im- 
portant and useful role in the life 
e, of the country, especially in times of 
ational emergency. 
Because of this rapid increase in 


_ humber and because radio as such 
0 iS a complicated matter, there has 
been in recent years considerable 
u* confusion on the part of the public 
iy in respect to the term “radio ama- 
le teurs.” | 
al Strictly speaking, radio amateurs | 
9 are not mere enthusiasts owning | 
‘0 short-wave receivers. Radio ama- 
leurs are licensed operators, regu- 
ve lated by the Federal Communications — 
Commission. Highly organized, most 
‘dio amateurs belong to the Amer- | 
> “an Radio Relay League. Under | 
16 ‘uch leaders as Eugene C. Woodruff | 
rt, and Kenneth B. Warner, president 
ty and secretary, respectively, of the 
ne R. R. L., radio amateurs conduct 
to “iemselves according to their own | 
in Code of ethics, 
b- Amateur Radio 
: In the War Days 
al The conflict in Europe during the 
last two months has increased the | 
re ‘terest of the Federal Government, | 
2 as Well as the interest of the pub- 
er ‘lc, in the role of amateur radio in 
on 4 Warring world. As White House | 
Secretary Early has remarked, radio | 
‘i War-time is a “rookie,” and, un- | 
‘led, must face many new prob- 
€Ms. 


_ short wave, belong to the whole radio 


over 
time, was more than half inclined 


world, but a few are the concern 
chiefly of amateurs. The most im- 
portant of these is the interception | 
and divulgence of secret messages 
in code. 

During the years of American par- 
ticipation in the World War of 1914- 
1918, by Presidential direction, the 
few amateur stations that did exist 
at that time were dismantled. For 
two and one-half years, amateur 
radio was silent. 

Even after the war, in the days 
immediately following the Armistice, 
the fate of amateur radio was un- 


-- & Ewing 
KENNETH B. WARNER 
Marconi started something 


certain. The Government, having | 
had a taste of supreme duthority 
all communications in war 


to keep it; the war had not been 
ended a month before Congress was 
considering legislation that would 
have made it impossible for amateur | 
radio ever to be resumed. The bill | 
was defeated, but nearly a year 
passed before licenses were again is- 
sued. 


Value of ‘*Amateurs’”’ 


In Country’s Defense 


Basing their assumptions on past 
experience, present-day radio ama- 


teurs realize that under similar cir- 


| 


cumstances, in times of national | 


Many of these problems, such as emergency, the Government will cut 


MHIRTY-odd years ago the late 4 questions of propaganda, censorship ¢ them from the air. 
Guglielmo Marconi styled him- | and international broadcasting by | 


Although, under such conditions, 
radio amateurs would not be allowed 


to operate independently, many of 


their activities would continue, un- 
der the direction of the Army and 
Navy, if the last war may again be 
taken aS an example. 

Soon after the declaration of war 
by the United States, the Govern- 
ment suddenly needed hundreds of 
skilled radio operaters for war serv- 
ice. Within a few months, three- 


try, about 3,500, were serving with the 
armed forces of the United States 
as operators and instructors. 
Today, the Army and Navy are 
prepared for such a situation. Ap- 
proximately 7,500 radio amateurs are 


organized under the Army Amateur 


Radio System and the Naval Com- 
munications Reserve, ready to offer 
their services at once. 


Service in Disasters 


And Emergencies 


But times of war are not the only 
periods during which radio amateurs 
serve the public. Since 1913, ama- 
teur radio has been the principal, 
and in many cases the only, means 
of outside communication in more 
than a hundred storm, flood and 
earthquake emergencies this 
country. 

Among the most noteworthy were 


the Florida hurricanes of 1926, 1928 


and 1935, the Mississippi and New 
England floods of 1927 and the Cali- 
fornia dam break of 1928. During 
1931 there were the New Zealand 
and Nicaraguan earthquakes, aind in 


1932 floods in California and Texas: 


outstanding in 1933 was the earth- 
quake in southern California. 

In 1934 further floods in Califor- 
nia and Oklahoma résulted in nota- 
ble amateur cooperation. The 1936 
flood in the eastern States, the 1937 
Ohio River Valley flood and the 1938 
flood-hurricane disaster in New 
England saw the greatest emergency 
effort ever performed by amateurs. 


Assistance Given 


In Exploration Work 


In this respect, Red Cross centers 
in various sections of the United 


‘States are now furnished with lists 
_ of amateur stations in the vicinity 


as a regular part of their emergency 
measures program. 


-B. MacMillan to the Arctic. 


generally, and the last, a subsidiary 
of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, has $20,000,000 of unused 
credits. 

Federal Loan Administrator Jesse 
Jones has some doubt the Disaster 
Loan Corporation funds can be 
freed for the purposes this plan con- 
templates, but confidence is ex- 


found somewhere. 


Members of the two branches ot 
Congress were to promote a special 
appropriation, at the special ses- 
sion, had not arrangements been 
made otherwise. They have prom- 
ised to push a deficiency appropria- 
tion through the next regular ses- 
Sion if any agency is forced to spend 
beyond its means in relieving the 
Situation. They may ask $50,000,000, 
or even more, dependent upon de- 


velopments in the next few months. - 


Wide Extent of Damage 
From Rain and Drought 


These efforts are entirely in the 
direction of relief of human suffer- 
ing; to provide subsistence for mar- 
ginal families which have been hard 
hit by the elements, and to advance 
them rehabilitation loans. The loan 
feature is predominant. 


The drought belt (shown in the 
map herewith) starts in New Eng- 
land, runs southward into Tennessee, 
there joins an area which has suf- 
fered from excessive rainfall, swings 
through Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas 
and extends to the Pacific North- 
west, spreading into the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Colorado, and other 
States. 


In New England, New York, Penn- 
Sylvania and New Jersey, the dairy 
farmers have been hit by failure of 


‘feed crops. In the South, some cot- 
ton and considerable corn and pea- | 


nuts were washed out or dried. out. 


West of the Missouri River, corn was | 


a partial failure in many counties. 
Pastures are suffering over a large 


area. Conditions are spotted; some 
parts of a State being in good shape 
while others are in distress. 


Already, the Department of Agri- 
culture has requested railroads in 
ceftain parts of Wyoming, Colorado, 
South Dakota and Nebraska to grant 
emergency freight rates, to move 
livestock out and to move feed- 
stuff in. 


Conditions are not regarded as 
desperate as yet by Department offi- 
cials. But they are wondering how 
winter wheat is to be planted in the 
dry areas, which extend from the 
Atlantic across to the Rockies, un- 
less rain falls speedily, in time to 
germinate the seed so it will sprout 
to sufficient size to withstatid the 
cold weather. 


In Kansas, the greatest winter 
wheat State, for example, normal 
precipitation in September is 2.77 
inches and in October 1.92 inches. 
This year, Kansas had .32 of an inch 
of rain in September and up to Oct. 
25 had had .58 of an inch this 
month. 


The drought apparently is spread- 
ing. To Oct. 25, the month showed 
only 18 per cent of normal precipi- 
tation in Ohio, 11 to 39 per cent in 
Illinois, 19 to 27 per cent in Mis- 
souri, 27 to 65 per cent in Nebraska, 
32 to 77 per cent in Colorado, 28 to 
60 per cent in Texas, 27 to 36 per 
cent in Oklahoma, 39 to 99 per cent 
of normal in Montana. 

Alabama, where 40 of the 67 coun- 
ties suffered from excessive rains in 
August and September, only 7 per 
cent of normal precipitation has 
fallen in October; Georgia and Mis- 
Sissippi, also suffering excessive 


WAR CURBS ON WEATHER DATA: 
HOW THEY IMPERIL SHIPPING 


+ 

HEN the United States liner 

“President Harding” limped into 
‘New York recently with 63 passen- 
gers injured by a hurricane, much 
of its superstructure twisted into 
steel knots, the stage had been set 
for American merchant marriners to 


belabor roundly this nation’s famous | 


weather reporting service. For years 
that advice had tricked Davey Jones’ 


War and the weather 
man... Meteorologists see 
a cloudy outlook when na- 
tions start fighting. 


locker out of much prey; but now, 
because of war abroad, it may have 
to stand by and watch domestic 
shipping ride to an unnecessary 
doom. 


One thing which salt-scarred sea- 


of the | men riding the seven seas must now 
a 


realize is that mercurial barometers, 
thermometers, wind vanes, rain and 
snow gauges, anemometers, sunshine 
recorders, barographs and thermo- 
graphs are recognized allies of war- 
ring admirals and generals. 


Weather Services Now 


On a War-time Basis 


That is why weather reporting 
services throughout Europe and in 
the United States have been placed 
on a war-time basis. 


That is why U. S. Weather Bureau 
Chief Francis W. Reichelderfer, sit- 
ting in his Washington office, is hav- 
ing to redraw his maps, shift the 
scope of the American weather re- 
porting service and, at the same 
time, view the anticipated spectacle 
of many another gale-lashed U. S. 
merchant ship crawling to port. 
Weatherman Reichelderfer knows as 
well as any military strategist that 
knowledge of fog and wind condi- 
tions is vital to a successful air raid, 
that information of approaching 
storms helps a land attack, that 
chemical warfare depends on the 
weather’s vagaries. 


—— 


tion of exploration started in 1923, 
when an American Radio Relay 
League member accompanied Donald 
Since 
then approximately 200 voyages and 
expeditions have been thus assisted. 

Finally, amateur radio has proved 
itself to be more than a hobby by 
furnishing the radio industry with 
men of wide experience in radio 
work. Many engineers, operators 
and executives in the commercial 
radio field have received practical 
backgroaond training through their 


_amateur work. Today, more than 


ever before, an increasing number of 
radio services draw their technicians, 
Operators, inspectors, engineers and 
executives from the reserves of radio 


Amateur cooperation with expedi- amateurs. 


—Harris & Ewing 
FRANCIS W. REICHELDERFER 
Cloudy with showers and bombers. 


Before the war the chances were 
that the “President Harding” would 
have been able to skirt the hurri- 
cane, would’ not have had to rely 
upon skimpy weather advices. Nor- 
mally some 700 ships cooperate in 
flashing ocean weather reports to 
Washington. But with the coming 
of war, weather reporting has al- 
most completely been blacked out 
from Canada, from German, French 
and British ships at sea. Today the 
number of ships reporting weather 
from sea has been considerably re- 
duced and small tankers and tiny 
freighters have been pressed into 
service to supplement the maritime 
weather reports. 


Canadian Weather 


Reports Erased From Air 


Accidents such as befell the “Presi- 
dent Harding” are another price the 
United States must expect to pay 
because of its neutrality policy. The 
reason is apparent. In order to be 
truly neutral this country scrupu- 
lously erases any information about 
Canadian weather from United 
States weather reports, now broad- 
cast on short and long wave 
lengths four times daily. Even the 
familiar daily weather chart no 
longer shows isobars extending into 
Canada. Though most storms in 
North America and the North At- 
lantic actually come from Canada, 
in time of war, as far as the Weather 
Bureau is concerned, there just 
isn’t any weather in Canada worth 
reporting. 

Thus the storm-driven S. 8. “Presi- 
dent Harding,” whose captain tried to 
pass north and east of the main 
hurricane, may have been handi- 
capped by not receiving any weather 
reports from such Canadian and 
Newfoundland observation points as 
Belle Isle, St. Johns, Cape Race, 
Sable Island and Halifax. 


Since most kinds of weather move 
from west to east—from this con- 
tinent to Europe—the weather has 
become an important ally of Britain 
and France. Through their obser- 
vation stations in Canada, Bermuda 
and on sAips at sea they know what 


| 


| French 
| printing the usual daily weather re- 
_ port. A radio commentator in Eng- 
| land may not even describe London’s 
| weather for American listeners, on: 


weather—moving west to 


weather to expect days before Ger- 


/ many can learn about it. 


Germany, its merchant shipping 
swept from the seas, relies chiefly on 


United States weather broadcasts 


and on fragmentary submarine re- 
ports for knowledge of future 


| weather conditions. 


To keep weather information from 
reaching the enemy, British and 
newspapers have stopped 


the theory that a trained German 


_ meteorologist, listening in, might be 
_ able to learn probable weather con- 
| ditions over the North Sea and the 
_ Western Front from a casual descrip- 


tion of a sunny day in England. 


Navy officers know that the 
east— 
would always be an ally of the United 
States in case of war in Europe. But 
war in the Pacific might present a 
serious problem. The United States 
maintains weather stations in the 
Philippine and Hawaiian islands, but 
a great many advance reports on the 
weather come from China, Japan and 
Soviet Russia. 

In case of war in the Pacific these 
reports might be silenced. Then this 
country, instead of being befriended 
by the weather man, might find it- 
self in much the same difficulty as 
now faces Germany. 


NEW DROUGHT IN THE DUST BOWL: PLANNING AID TO ITS 


# pressed the necessary money will be + 


gan. 


VICTIMS 


rains earlier, have had only 7 per 
cent of normal rainfall in October. 

The Farm Security Administra- 
tion, already with a case load of 
600,000 families, had 400,000 applie 
cations for loans it could not accome- 
modate when its new fiscal year be- 
It has received 115,000 addi-« 
tional applications in the last few 
weeks, due to drought or excessive 
rains. Economic conditions differ so 
widely that no general rule can be 
applied as to distribution of the re- 
lief burden created by the situation. 


Today, as for fifty 
years, the great fol- 


lowing enjoyed by this 
Kentucky ‘‘bonded”’ 
whiskey makes 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 
WHISKEY 


HEAD OF THE 
BOURBON 
FAMILY 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


Be sure to visit Americas renowned 
“restaurants in the sky” for the best in 
dining, dancing and entertainment. 


* 


FORMAL 


Rainbow Room 


One of New York's smartest dinner and supper 
rooms. Always featuring a famous orchestra, com- 
plete show of brilliant stars and superb cuisine. 


* 


THE INFORMAL 


Rainbow Grill 


A very popular dinner and supper room. A well 
known orchestra, a complete show and an ex- 
cellent cuisine are featured the year ‘round 


* 
On the 65th floor of the 


famous R.C. A. Building 
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The United States News 


OUR OIL FIELDS: 
DEPLETION NEAR? 


Danger to national oil and gas 
resources ... undue production and 
waste .. . remedies suggested. 


HE Temporary National Economic Committee 
—Monopoly Committee so called—in its 
hearings on the oil industry this month has 
again emphasized the importance of conserving 
the country’s supplies of petroleum and natural 
gas. According to the testimony of various ex- 
pert witnesses, the country has known oil reserves 
sufficient for not more than 15 years; substantial 
amounts of these reserves are being irretrievably 
lost through unscientific production methods, 
and hundreds of millions of, capital are being 
sunk annually in economically useless wells. 


Known oil resources are estimated around 15 
to 17 billion barrels. With production running 
at over 114 billion barrels a year, this will last 
only 13 years. Waste of oil in the ground in 
1938 is reported to have been 600 million barrels, 
worth about 200 million dollars, and 300 million 
dollars’ worth of unnecessary wells are said to 
have been drilled, making a capital loss of one- 
half billion for that one year. 


The Manifold Evils 
Of Too Much Drilling 


An oil pool is a geologic unit which may be 
tapped at numerous places. Any well sunk into 
it reduces the contents of the whole pool. The 
surface of the land, of course, is usually owned 
by numerous individuals. Under the rule of cap- 
ture the first individual to put a well down be- 
gins to drain off oil from under the property of 
others. To protect themselves the latter begin 
to sink “offset” wells, and the field is soon 
opened up wide. 


Indiscriminate drilling results in blowing off 


part of the head of gas, the pressure from which © 


is the only means of getting most of the oil to 
the surface. Result is loss of the gas which 
escapes,.of the non-recoverable oil left in the 
ground, and of the investment in many useless 
and destructive wells. 


Unit Pool Operation 


Suggested As Remedy 


The remedy advanced is that of unit pool 
operation, or “scientific unit control” as the Eng- 
lish call it. 

The essence of this plan is that the pool is 
regarded and operated as a unit and each land- 
owner interested is given his prorata share of 
royalties regardless of where the oil is actually 
produced. Scientific operation is then, of course, 
necessary to realize the potential economies of 
the procedure. 


In the case of new pools being opened up, pre- 
liminary exploration is carried out and when 
operations begin there is proper spacing of wells 
to get the maximum output with minimum ex- 
penditure, followed by application of standard 
methods in production and scientifically con- 
trolled withdrawals. In some fields these meth- 
ods have proved to be the difference between a 
more than 60 per cent recovery and a practically 
complete loss through inflow of water. 


On the public lands of the Federal Govern- 
ment 112 ‘unit plans are in operation and such 
plans may be prescribed in public leases by the 
Secretary of the Interior. Two States have com- 
pulsory unit plan laws. 

The National Resources Committee in its En- 
ergy Resources Study recommended that na- 
tional engineering standards for oil production 
be established by the Federal Government in 
cooperation with the oil-producing States and 
industry. Experts hold that ultimately some 
method of compulsion is the only solution. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Vorce 
of Business 


CHARLES F. BALDWIN 


Washington Representative, National 


Association of Credit Men, in an address 
at the New England Credit Conference, 


Worcester, Mass.: 

REATER recognition of the principle of 

ability to pay taxes, and an early revision 
of the tax system to eliminate obvious flaws, are 
immediate needs. There has been a particularly 
Sharp increase in the burden of inflexible taxes 
which are not related to profits and which, 
therefore, are particularly oppressive in the case 
of firms whose profits have either not increased 
or have decreased. The largest single contrib- 


uting factor to this increased burden was Social 
Security taxes. 


KENNETH COLLINS 
Assistant to the General Manager, The 
New York Times, in a radio address at 

New York: 

T IS axiomatic that prices can‘ never be low 
without extremely wide distribution. In a 
country of 130,000,000 people there is no way of 
getting wide distribution except through some 
form of advertising. 
automobile became universal in jess than one 
decade. Advertising has made mass production 
a reality. And mass production has made avail- 
able thousands of articles of utility and pleasuve 
@nd, through its economies, has made their 


Prices so low that nearly everyone can afford 
them, 


Through advertising, the. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


War Boom Exports Discounted... 
Wastage Trade Good 
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MPETUS of foreign war on American exports has a strong effect on 
The chart above shows how the first World War 
increased exports of iron and steel and food supplies tremendously in 
volume and caused an enormous ratio of increase in exports of chemicals 


production here. 


COPYRIGHT, 1939, By THE UNITED STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 


article below. 


and explosives. Experts are now generally agreed that the present war 
will not produce an immediate boom in export trade. The reasons for 
this and the prospects now before American industry are discussed in the 


iiemsqrazas INDUSTRY AND WAR EXPORTS: 
PROSPECT OF 1940 UPSURGE LESS BRIGHT 


7 prospect of the United States again rid- + 


ing a great wave of war-time exports to a 
high — and unstable — prosperity peak has 
dimmed somewhat of late. Action still hangs 
fire and diplomacy is substituted for hostilities. 


In order to form any judgment as to how 
American business is likely to be affected, it is 
necessary to discover some clue to what kind of 
war this is going to be. A little analysis readily 
reveals three main possibilities: (1) an early 
peace; (2).an “isolated” war in western Europe; 
and (3) another world war. 


1. Peace prospects.—It is generally recog- 
nized that any strong, aggressive power con- 
trolling central and southeastern Europe dom- 
inates the Continent and threatens the western 
democracies. For 250 years Britain held the 
European balance of power by keeping Austria 
and Bohemia in the independent but decadent 
Hapsburg hands. From 1919 to 1938 Austrian 
and Bohemian (Czech) independence was guar- 
anteed against Germany by the League of Na- 
tions—the “collective security” system. 


For the last year and a half, since Germany 
took Austria and then Czechoslovakia, the East 
European equilibrium has depended on Russian 
opposition to hold the Reich in check. Now 
this opposition has given way to cooperation. 


Consequently—as long 
power politics re- 
For an Early mains in the ascendant 
—the only possible condi- 
End to War tions of peace are (1) the 
surrender of Germany's recent conquests and 
expansionist aims, and (2) assurance of Rus- 
sian neutrality; or else (3) creation of a strong 
Mediterranean-Balkan bloc capable of standing 
—with western support—against the Russo- 
German menace. 


The Conditions 


Realization of the first and second conditions 
through negotiations seems increasingly re- 
mote. Attainment of the third has been fur- 
thered by the Anglo-French-Turkish pact but 
may prove possible—if at all—only after a war 
has been fought and won. 


A lasting peace could be attained only by 
abandoning power politics for a federated “eco- 
nomic sovereignty” as editorially suggested in 
The United States News last week. 


2. The “isolated” war.—The three present 
comDatants may go through to a finish, in either 
slow or rapid tempo. But neither side really 
wants to fight this kind of war or has much to 
gain from it. Germany and the Allies, in fight- 
ing for the balance of power in eastern Europe, 
simply make a present of that plum to the Sov- 
iet. Neither side wants to get involved deeply. 


Furthermore, Germany is in a false position. 4 


She cannot hope to gain much in the West un- 
less through a really overwhelming victory, 
which would enable her to seize the British fleet 
or the northern French industrial section and 
the Low Countries. 

So hostilities lag while both sides try to line 
up allies. These negotiations—with Russia, 
Turkey, Italy and others—may take months. 


What of the coming year? .. . war- 
time prosperity a phantom? ... appeal 
of constructive work at home... 
problem of inventories. 


And when the lines are drawn, the tendency 
may be either to broaden the theater of war or 
to lay the basis for a peace—or truce—between 
two great armed groups, one supporting, the 
other secretly rebelling at, the status quo. 

3. Possibilities of a general war—Russia 
probably holds the final key to the situation. 
Withdrawal of Russian support might force 
Germany to sue for peace on the Allied terms, 
or lead to a revolt in the Reich setting up a 
government which would renounce Nazi aims. 


Present indications are 
not conclusive or entirely 
consistent. The Soviet 
has apparently moderated 
Against Britain it, demands on Finland, 
because of the pleas of President Roosevelt and 
the Scandinavian rulers. But it has given signs 
of a definite cooling of its attitude toward 
Turkey since conclusion of the latter’s defen- 
sive accord with the Allies, which seems like an 
echo of Hitler’s recriminations against Turkey. 


Russia for centuries has had ambitions in 
various directions inimical to British posses- 
sions and interests—in the Scandinavian Penin- 
sula facing on the North Sea, in the Dardanelles 
opening into the Mediterranean opposite Suez, 
in Persia and the Persian Gulf, in Afghanistan 
and Indta. The Kremlin has been widely sus- 
pected of an intention to use the present dis- 
orders as an opportunity to press her old de- 
signs in these directions, particularly in the 
Near East flanking the British communications 
with the Orient. 

To sum up: | 

The most reasonable inferences from known 
evidence seem to be (1) that the slow-motion 
war in the West is likely to continue through 
the winter, though with an intensification of air 
and submarine activities at sea; (2) that next 


Russians May 


Press Designs 


. spring and summer anything can happen, but 


with present odds seemingly in favor of widen- 
ing conflict. Peace may yet come in one way 
or another, but a war to the finish, confined to 
Germany and the two democracies in the West, 
hardly seems to be in the cards. 

Now as to the bearing of this on business. | 

Business apparently may as well put away 
in moth balls for over winter any earlier hopes 
of important war orders soon enough to pre- 
vent a sizable relapse from the current inven- 
tory boom.. Business cannot yet make any set 
plans beyond the first quarter of next year— 
which probably will be disappointing. 

The rest of 1930 will be chiefly dependent 
on three things: the turn of the international 
trend, which ought to be reasonably well fore- 


shadowed during the winter; the trend of build- | 


ing activity; and the development of our do- 
mestic armament program and other objectives 
of Government deficit expenditures. 


For the present, the 
war is out as an immedi- 
ate active influence, and 
the tendency is to forget 
about it. People are tired 
of it, turning back to domestic considerations. 

In any event, it is generally agreed that this 
war, in the foreseeable future, cannot produce 
the same results as that of 1914-19 when our 
exports more than trebled, industrial output in- 
creased by a third, commodity prices and na- 
tional income doubled and stock prices had two 
wild booms. | 

In the World War, gains in the exports of 
foodstuffs, non-ferrous metals, explosives, iron 
and steel supplied much of the material for our 
business boom. Today prospects in the first 
two of these groups are very poor, since the 
British and French Empires are largely self- 
sufficient in grains and non-ferrous metals—at 
least copper. Where the exports demand for 
existing large surpluses of these commodities 
—and cotton—is to come from is now unknown. 

Moreover, Britain and France are in much 
better shape to supply themselves with arms 
and munitions than in 1914, -Large-scale war 
orders—save in special lines like airplanes— 
will have to wait speeding up of the war. 

Even in that case most authorities seem 
agreed that foreign nations probably cannot 
support another four or five year war. 

And «in the meanwhile—despite some im- 
mediate stimulus to Latin America trade—it 
seems likely that the war will sufficiently dis- 
rupt established export markets to bring a de- 
cline in total foreign trade for several months, 


L. M. GRAVES 


War Discounted 
As an Active 


Influence Now 


INDUSTRY SETS 
SOME RECORDS 


Business indices for week are of 
good cheer .. . domestic demands 
send some lines to new high levels. 


HE week in business was comparatively quiet, 
The steel rate, for the first time in two 
months or more, failed to advance, remaining 
a trifle above 90 per cent of capacity. Actua: 
tonnage output, however, is running the highest 
in history. There are enough orders on tie 
books to maintain operations wel: into January 
—unless some radical change should lead to can- 
cellations. But there are no such indications 
at present; in fact, new business, for delivery 
next quarter at going prices, began to increase 
last week, apparently induced by the prospect 
that important price advances willbe further 
postponed into the later periods of next year. 
Electric power production also has been mak- 
ing new all-time weekly records, and engineer- 
ing firms are booking a large volume of busi- 
ness for plant extensions centering especially in 
these two industries—steel and utilities. 


Increasing Problem 


Of U.S. Gold Stock 


United States gold stock on October 20 passed 
the 17 billion dollar mark, bringing a suggestion 
from Senator Vandenberg for a cut in the price 
of gold and steps to secure international] ex- 
change controls, to avoid the dangers of cur- 
rency collapses abroad and excessive concentra- 
tion of gold in this country. Growing serious- 
ness of this problem is, recognized on al! sides. 

One by-product of the war is increased ex- 
ports of industrial machinery and materials— 
formerly supplied by Germany and Western Eu- 
rope—to Soviet Russia. In September this trade 
amounted to 10 million dollars, a gain of nearly 
200 per cent over a year ago. Further gains are 
expected. Leading items are machine tools, agri- 
cultural, construction and oj] machinery, au- 
tomobile equipment, copper and rubber. 


Better Prices on Farm 


Products Hearten Producers 


Agriculture is featured by varying influences. 
The rise in prices of farm products has come 
early enough in the crop-moving season to im- 
prove farm income for the balance of this year 
and well into next. In the hard winter wheat 
States of Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma, how- 
ever, there has been a record-breaking drought 
since the middle of August, resulting in a very 
poor start for the new, fall-sown crop. Some 
deficiency of subsoil moisture is also reported 
in the corn belt. These conditions may adversely 
affect farmers’ buying after next spring. 

At Chicago, a prominent Canadian packer 
stated that United States producers could ex- 
pect very little Allied demand this next year, 
outside a moderate call for hams and lard. The 
Allies, he said, are well stocked, have extensive 
sources of supply in other places—like Canada, 
Denmark, Australia and Argentina—and, be- 
cause of the depreciation in the pound and po:- 
sible later urgent needs, are going to conserve 
their dollar exchange for later purchases of mu- 
nitions and supplies. 

The automobile industry has figured promi- 
nently in the news of late by reason of the good 
attendance and large sales. at the New York 
Show and the labor troubles which are holding 
the October production rate down to barely 300,- 
000. Output for the year is now estimated around 
3.7 million, against 2,655,000 last year. An in- 
crease of 15-25 per cent is expected by the trade 
in 1940, owing to the low rate of sales in 1938-9. 
In the last two years motor vehicle purchases 
have averaged only about 3% per cent of the 
national income, against a 5.6 average for the 
five years, 1925-29. The 1938 ratio at 3.1 per cen 
was the lowest in 20 years, excepting only 1932 
and 1933. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


HENRY F. GRADY 


Assistant Secretary of State, in an ad- 
dress on League of Nations Day at New 
York: 

EACE is not solely a political matter. To ve 
P enduring it must be based upon the pr" 
perity and well-being of the peoples of the wor". 
For this reason we have welcomed opportun’’* 
to participate in the League's efforts to organize 
cooperation in economics, finance and healt 
and in dealing with other social and techies: 
problems. We have received many benefits from 
our participation. 


HAROLD L. ICKES 


Secretary of the Interior, in an address 
before the National Coal Association, 
New York: 
HOPE the fixing and enforcement of prices 
will bring your industry into its own as % 
stable, well-organized unit in national economy: 
I believe the result will be to end economic 
wreckage from wasteful methods of mining, and 
that it will stop crumbling of investments and 
wastage of livelihoods in the industry. If a we" 
boom should come (I am not prophesying *” 
will), you face possible post-war depression, with 
assurance there will be a bottom to prices for 


~ coal, a level which cannot drop so low as lO bring 


ruin and destruction to you, your stockholders 


and your workers. 
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ra W. HANES is Under Secretary + . 


of the United States Treasury. | 
A; such he is the Administration | 
spokesman on tax matters. | 
when he speaks, as he did on Oct. | 
>; business men make plans 
‘ordingly, always allowing for a 
possible disagreement between the 
Administration and Congress. 

som Mr. Hanes’ latest speech, 
business learned: 

That the Administration 


a 


is re- 


On the ever-pressing 
problem of higher taxes, 
on Administration spokes- 
mon offers some illuminat- 
ing hints. 


viewing with some discomfort the 
unbalanced budget; 
That the Government experts be- 


lieve that neither increased tax 
rates nor a broader tax base will | 


That 
annually to pay the cost of Govern- | 
ment activities can come only | 
through inereased business activity; | 

That business must be encouraged 
by every means that can be devised. 

Added up this meant: No increase | 
in tax rates is likely to be sought by | 
the Administration next year; but, 
also. no decrease in tax rates will be 
supported. A possible exception, for 
which Mr. Hanes allowed, is a reduc- 
tion in the highest income brackets. 

It meant also that there is iittle | 
likelihood of the Administration | 
supporting any war profits tax in 
the next session of Congress. 


the three or four billion | 
‘s over present revenues needed | 


Ten Billion Appetite; 
Five Billion Purse 


Mr. Hanes’ address, delivered in 
the New York Herald Tribune Forum, 
outlines: the problem which 
confronts the’ tax makers. = This | 
problem he described as the result | 
of the country’s development of a | 
‘10 billion dollar appetite with a 5 | 
billion pocketbook.” 

Take 1939 as an example: Gov- | 
ernment expenditures totaled $9,268 | 
million; Government revenues to- | 
tailed $5,668; Government added to 
national debt $3,600. The prospect 
is that the country will face similar 
years in the future. War in Europe | 
is necessitating increased expendi- 
tures for national defense, while the | 
resulting increased business activity | 
Ss Not substantially reducing relief 
expenditures. 

Despite this prospect of a $9 or $10 
billion dollar budget, Mr. Hanes de- 
Clared, any attempt to raise existing 
lax rates sufficiently to produce the 
additional required revenue would | 
probably defeat its purpose by dis- 
couraging business activity. 


The present sources of Govern- | 


———. 


Taxes 


UNDER SECRETARY HANES 


and the Budget: 


—Harris & Ewing 
REP. JERE COOPER 


The Treasury Presumes—The House Resumes 


ment revenues, he explained, are: 
Personal income tax, which pro- 


+ would produce not more than $400 


| 
| 


duced about $1 billion in the fiscal | 


year 1939; 


Corporation taxes which produced | 


approximately $1,277 million; 
Estate and. gift taxes 
brought in $361—Other taxes,  ex- 
Clusive of payroll taxes, amounted to 
$2,094 million in 1939. This revenue 
was derived from excise taxes on 
sales and other transactions. 
Personal income tax rates now 
range from 4 to 79 per cent. Any 
increase would have to be made in 
jhe middle and lower brackets since 
the upper brackets are, perhaps, 
already too high for the production 
of maximum revenue. They have 
passed the point of diminishing 
returns. But, if the Government at- 


| tempted to collect twice the present 
amount from personal income taxes, 


taxes on middle and especially the 
lower brackets, would need to be 
more than doubled and:in some 


| cases much more than trebled. 


Suggestion to Broaden 
The Income Tax Base 


Broadening of the income tax base 


million. 

“Thus,” Mr. Hanes concluded, 
“outside the. sales or excise taxes, 
we cannot hope to raise more than 


- about $2,500 million, even with rates 


which | 


more drastic than have even been 
seriously contemplated. To bring in 
that much at present national in- 
come levels would require really 
Shocking tax increases, and would, 
I believe, defeat the object sought.” 


More National Income; 


More Revenue 
If, for example, the national in- 
come should rise to $80° billion, the 
revenue would be about $8 billion, 
instead of $5 billion. Such an in- 
come would automatically decrease 
the necessity for many types of pub- 
lic expenditures—such as unemploy- 
ment relief, which should decrease 

aS national income increases. 
Mr. Hanes has previously esti- 
mated the cost of unemployment to 


| the economy of the country at $20 


by lowering exemption levels to $800 | 


for single persons and $2,000 for 
married couples would affect 1,500,- 
000 new taxpayers. But, Mr. Hanes 
doubted that this step would produce 
very much additional revenue. Per- 
haps $60 million, he estimated. 

“That would certainly be some- 
thing. But not enough,” was the 
comment. 


The corporation income tax rate 
except on small corporations is at 


an all time high, 18 per cent. Jf the | 


present rates were doubled and, if 
no diminution resulted in the tax 
base or revenue elsewhere, the in- 
crease would be only $1!4 billion. 
Estate and gift taxes run as high 


as 70 per cent. Here again an 
| enormous rise in rates, especially in 
the middle and lower brackets 


billion annually. 

To add to national income, Mr. 
Hanes proposes: “After taking all 
possible precautions and Setting up 
all possible regulations against bad 
and crooked business, Jet us find 
every means we can devise to en- 
courage honest business.” 


Tax Program Asked 
By Business Generally 


The immediate encouragement 
Which business is demanding is re- 
vision of the tax structure. Although 
Mr. Hanes has not declared himself 
for any specific tax reform, business 


| leaders expect new consideration for 


their program. 

This tax program, advanced by 
business for the last several years, 
includes: 

Creation of a non-partisan, na- 
tional tax commission to make an 
exhaustive study of federal, state 
and local taxation and to func- 
tion as a continuing body to advise 


labor: CHILD EMANCIPATION. 
SUCCESS IN A LONG STRUGGLE 


+ 


day is about passed when | 
dren can be found working | 


In American industry. 

Twen'y years ago, a Government 
surve, disclosed that children under 
16 mace up 20 per cent of the opera- 
ves ‘1 the cotton textile industry 
OF th South, 23 per cent in the 
lidustry of Pennsylvania, and 
0 bev cent in the widely distributed 
Bass industry. That was a sample. 

Twe\e months ago, the Govern- 


Today school, not drudg- 
fry, faces all American 
children, poor or rich... 
long struggle for aboli- 
_ tion of child labor. 


it Segan to hunt for children | 
. 16 working in violation of the 
Standards Act. During 


8 fr ten months this search un- 
sixt *% some 500 children under 
‘en years, working illegally; 


Mat is, in factories. 
by ic ‘eport, made public Oct. 
Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
of Labor, adds that in most of 


the , 

disn “employers hastened to 
the under-age children.” | 
1939 le years between 1910 and | 
800; Compressed a struggle for | 


lal reform that succeeded with- 


| third effort, 


U Underwood 
KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


The “Employers Hastened” 


out benefit of legislation. 
times Congress passed anti-child la- 
bor laws. 
held such laws unconstitutional. The 
a resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution, 
never received ratificatior by the 
necessary 36 states. 


Constitutionality of the child-la- | 


| coal 


Also, the Children’s Bureau is be- _ 


ginning to raise the employment age | 


of minors in hazardous industries to 
18 years. Without opposition from 
employers, 
the manufacture of explosives under 
such a ban. 

A proposed ‘order has been issued 
declaring the occupations of motor 
vehicle driver and helper (jumper) 
hazardous for minors. 


mining occupations is now 


| 
under way. 


' That is 


In issuing this report, Miss Kath- 
erine F. Lenroot, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, pointed out another 
important effect of the Federal law. 
in the raising of State 
standard in child-labor legislation. 


Twelve States have now established 


a 1§ year minimum age for the em- 


ployment of minors. 


Three | 


Twice, the Supreme Court | 


bor restrictions of the Fair Labor | 


Standards Act has not been tested. 
No such test has even been sought. 

During the entire first year of en- 
forcement, only three court cases for 
child-labor violations were brought 
against employers. Two resulted in 
the issuance of injunctions which 
the employers did not oppose. The 
third, a criminal case, has not yet 
been heard. 


Three-fourths of the working chil- 
dren under 16, exclusive of those in 
agriculture and domestic service, are 
in strictly intrastate industries and 
outside the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral law. - 


Provisions of the Federal law es- 
tablished a basic 16-year minimum 
age for the employment of children 
in establishments producing goods 
for interstate commerce. 

It permits limited employment of 
children between the ages of 14 and 
16 years in non-manufacturing and 
non-mining occupations when such 
work is found not to interfere with 
schooling, health, or well-being. The 
Act provides also for an 18-year 
minimum age for work in occupa- 
tions found and declared br admin- 
istrative order to be hazardous for 
minors. ° 


A study of | rant, bearing $1.04 in stamps (the 


the Bureau has placed | 


The Outlook 


Congress and state legislatures. 

Elimination of taxation of inter- 
corporate dividends which result in 
double taxation; 

Abolition of the combined Federal 
excess profits and capital stock 
taxes; 

Elimination of the ban on con- 
solidated returns; 

Abolition of present capital gains 
and losses provisions. 

Provision for greater flexibility in 
the handling of depreciation charges 
to allow percentage to be varied in 
relation to the volume of business. 


In the past, the Treasury has ex- | 


pressed a willingness to permit the | 


lowering of surtaxes only on condi- | 


tion that tax-exemption privileges 
be eliminated from future issues of 
Government securities. 

To guide the House in its con- 
sideration of revisions proposed dur- 
ing the coming session of Congress, 


the Treasury tax staff has been com- | 


piling a body of tax opinion. Headed 
by Rep. Jere Cooper, Chairman of 
a House Ways and Means subcom- 
mittee, legislators will soon resume 
hearings on ways of decreasing “tax 
irritants.” 


‘tion of the Sherman 


ANTI-TRUST ISSUE IN TRANSPORTATION: 


LATEST MOVE 


* 


ACING its 418.000 miles of steel 

4 track, 40,600 passenger-train 
cars, 45,100 locomotives, and 1,760,- 
000 freight cars into a total invest- 
ment of $26,000,000,000, the railroad 
industry for all its physical strength 
has been unable to forget about its 
colleague carrier—the motor truck. 


Last week the bull-nosed highway 


Long have the railroads 
bewailed truck competition 
. now comes a federal 
charge that they haven't 
been cooperative enough. 


carrier was the shadow behind a | 


complaint issued by the Justice De- 
partment in the District of Colum- 
bia Federal Court charging the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, its 
officers and directors, and 236 mem- 
ber railroad companies, with viola- 
anti-trust 
laws. 

The issue in a nutshell is this: 
Suppose that a New York motor 
trucker has a load consigned to a 
town in Iowa. piri that his 


, IN SUPREME COURT: 
” DOCTORS WIN POINT — 


HE Government’s anti-trust case + tion in Washington. 


against the American Medical 
Association and several of its officers 
and affiliates has received a tech- 
nical kKnock-out—at least tempo- 
rarily—from the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The high tri- 
bunal declines to review the decision 


of the District of Columbia District 


Court dismissing the case on the 
ground that the medical profession 
was not engaged in “trade’’ within 
the meaning of the Sherman Act. 
No reason for refusal of review is 
assigned by the Supreme Court. Its 
action means either (1) that it is 


Satisfied to let the District Court de- 


cision stands or (2) that the case 
should take its natural course of 
hearing and decision by an interme- 
diate appellate court. The latter is 
the more likely. 


Issue Will Reach 
’ High Court Later 


This refusal’ to review the case 
does not necessarily mean that the 
suit will not reach the high tribunal 
eventually, nor does the action nec- 
essarily mean that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s effort to apply the anti- 
trust statutes to the A. M. A. is at 
an end. 

No constitutional issue is involved 
in the charges against the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. The case 
turns merely upon interpretation of 
the anti-trust laws. The medical 
groups involved were accused by the 


' Government of having conspired to 
| violate the anti-trust laws through 


their activities against Group Health 
Association, Inc., a cooperative medi- 


of the Home Owners’ Loan a 


+ Bigger Age 


[Continued From Page 3.] 
ing goods or services with the war- 
rants, and hence would bring great 
business activity and consequent 
prosperity. Opponents argue 


| warrants would depreciate in pur- 


chasing power weekly. Most. oppo- 
nents assert the warrants would 
have little, if any, purchasing power 
anyhow. At the end of the year, the 
State banks would redeem the war- 


4 cents for administrative purposes), 


for $1 in cash. 

Warrants would be legal tender in 
payment of taxes. It would be re- 
quired that the State and its politi- 
cal subdivisions pay for supplies, 
half in warrants, half in cash. A 
“Credit Clearing Bank,” financed at 
the outset by a bond issue of 
$20,000,000, would handle warrant 
transactions, commercial banks hav- 
ing announced they would have 
nothing to do with them. 

The “Ham and Egg” Plan would 
be financed by a 3 per cent gross 


the | 


protected by the anti-trust 
cal undertaking formed by emploves | 


+ 


} 


income tax, with the first $3,000 | 


exempt; with exemption for trans- 
actions conducted with warrants: 
and with corporations exempted 
from payment of the ordinary cor- 


| poration State income tax insofar as 


concerns business conducted with 
the warrants. 

The Ohio plan is a direct, cash- 
from-the-treasury, pension plan for 
citizens 60 years or older. ‘ 

Here is how it would work: The 
payment would be $50 monthly to a 
single person, and $40 monthly, each, 
to husband and wife living together. 
The qualifications are: age, cliizen- 


Organized on a pre-pay basis, the 
cooperative provided medical care 
for its members by means of 
clinics, with staff doctors on salary. 
Through opposition by organized 
doctors, the association’s staff phy- 
Sicilians and surgeons, and patients, 
were barred from local hospitals. 
Objecting to pre-pay clinics and Sal- 
aried staffs, organized medicine con- 
tended that the traditional individ- 
ual relationship between doctor and 


patient was necessary for the latter’s | 


safety. 


The Justice Department obtained | 


from the Federal grand jury last. 


December an indictment charging 
four medical organizations and 21 
individual doctors with conspiracy 
in “restraint of trade” against Group 
Health Association, its doctors and 
Washington hospitals, in violation of 
the Sherman Anti-trust Act. 


The District Court dismissed these 
indictments on the ground that the 
practice of medicine “is not a trade” 
within the meaning of the anti-trust 
laws. Also, the court said the Gov- 
ernment charges were vague and in- 
definite. 

Finally, in an effort to expedite 
action, the Justice Department at- 
tempted a shortened procedure by 
asking the Supreme Court to pass 
on the matter directly. 


In its petition the Department 
said that “the public interest will be 
served by a prompt and final deci- 
sion whether a group organized to 
provide medical service for its mem- 
bers and the professional men and 
women that serve that group are 
laws 
from restrictive activities of other 
groups.” 


+ 


from gainful occupations as wage- 
earners.” 


It is proposed to finance the Ohio 
plan by an income tax which Shall 
be one-fourth of the amount of in- 
come tax paid the Federal Govern- 
ment, and by a special 2 per cent 
tax on real estate valued at $20,000 
or more. 

Neither the California nor the 
Ohio plan contemplates any test of 
need for recipients. It is estimated 
that there are 695,000 persons in 
Ohio who would qualify for such 
benefits under the proposed amend- 


ment and that in California, more | 
than 600,000 of the State’s 1,300,000 | 


persons 50 years or older could 
qualify. 


Dr. Townsend Against 


**Ham and: Plan 


The California plan is opposed by 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend, whose name 
is synonimous with old-age pension 
efforts. 
Sinciair, 


' destination. 


tried 


It is also opposed by Upton | 
whose EPIC “production- | 


for-use” plan nearly swept him into | 


the State House as governor a few 
years ago. 


The Onio plan is promoted by a | 


group headed by the Rev. Herbert S. 
Bigelow, a Cincinnati preacher. 
Washington saw him for a time as 
a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the 75th Congress. 


The preview of the polls as evi- | 


denced among well-informed Capi- 
tol observers is that the Cali- 
fornia result will be close. In Ohio 
the opposition forces are reported 
showing more confidence than are 


ship, and “those who have retired | the proponents of the plan, 


—Harris & Ewing 
J. J. PELLEY 
“No more than advice to members.” 


sharp statistician figures out that it 
would be cheaper for the truckload 
to be driven to Washington, 
body and its contents there to be 
loaded aboard a freight train. Then, 
in Iowa, the truck body would be 
swung free, placed updn a chassis, 
and the truck would roll to its final 
Suppose then that the 
rail carriers had entered into an 
agreement amang themselves not to 
accept such freight? 

That in brief is what the Federal 
Government now charges the 
carriers with doing—restraining 
trade by refusing to extend to motor 


IN RAIL-TRUCK STRUGGLE 


“Tt is hereby declared to be the 


_ policy of the association that the 
public interest will be promoted and 
| the integrity of the railroad indus- 


try improved and maintained if the 
railroads refrain from establishing 
with motor carriers through routes 
or joint rates or fares which invade 
territory not served by such railroad 
and which is already served by one 
or more other railroads. 

“It is further the policy of this as- 
sociation that it is not desirable for 
the rail carriers to enter into joint 


| billing arrangements with, or to ad- 


the truck | 
| to its 


rail | 


‘ 


carriers cooperation in the carriage | 


of freight and passengers which the 


| roads customarily extend to one an- 


other. 


Rail Carriers Adopt 


Resolutions Of Advice 


The Justice Department's 
plaint recites that the railroads 
to eliminate motor carrier 
competition by “refusing to establish 
lates on loaded trucks, trailers, and 
truck bodies.” To back up its com- 
plaint, the Federal Government de- 


com- 


clares that it discovered resolutions | 


passed by the Association in alleged 


time ago, but. said that “due to limi- 
tation of personnel it has been im- 
possible for the Department to in- 
vestigate and take action.” 

The resolution adopted by the rail 
carriers in 1937 reads: 


vance charges to motor carriers, exe 
cept where the services of such mo- 
tor carriers are within a terminal 
district.” 

In explanation, J. J. Pelley, presi- 
dent of the association, declared in 
a statement that the suit was wel- 
comed “in order that it may be oncé 
and for all determined to what ex- 


| tent the railroads are permitted to 


declare sound policies 
with public interest.” 
The resolution, Mr. Pelley added, 
amounted to ‘no more than advice 
members, representing the 
consensus of opinion as to what 
constitutes a sound policy.” 


ICC Says System 


Must Be Integrated 

Just about one year ago, ICC Com- 
missioner Joseph Eastman in an 
article wrote: “Every type of carrier 
has its place, and the country needs 
them all. The vital thing is to fit 
them together into a well-integrated 
transportation system which will 
make the best use of each and dis- 
courage its use where some other 
type can do the job much better. 
Plenty of healthful competition will 
remain if this can be done, but much 
that is wasteful and destructive will 
be eliminated.” 

knottier problem than the 
transportation system would be hard 
to find in the annals of govern- 
mental reguiation. With Congress 
interested in prescribing a tonic to 
the railroad industry’s ills, this new 
move is almost certain to revive 
again speculation about Federal 
ownership of ‘the railroad system. 


consistent 


The issue, which dates back a score 
violation of the anti-trust laws some | 


of years, May never reach solution 
stage until war-time 1917 is dup- 
plicated, until the roads collapse 
under some future financial diffi- 
culties—a possibility not yet visible 
even to the most earnest exponent of 


Government ownership. 
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Travel the Scenic Exie 


_. between New York, Binghamton, Elmira, Buffalo, 
Chautauqua Lake, Youngstown, Cleveland, Akron, Chicago 


AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS ®& EXCELLENT MEALS 
FINEST SERVICE « LOWEST FARES 


@ Blast furnaces can’t wait for ore. Foundries can’t 
wait for pig iron. Big steel companies and small 
steel companies work on close production schedules. 


Today, on the Erie, we move the ore from mine to 
mill. We transport the steel from mill to fabricating 
plant. And then we carry the finished products to 
Manhattan and all America. Every movement made 
quickly, economically. We, of the Erie, are proud 
of our role as handmaiden to the steel industry. 


Steel isn’t your line? Then try us with grapes or 
shoes or lumber—or whatever you ship. We'll give it 
fast,safe,economical delivery. And chances are you'll 
save money with the service that’s “First in Freight.” 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that puodlic opinion should be enlightened” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 

VOLTAIRE 


— 


~ 


With the embargo issue on its way to an early 
decision by Congress, interest will inevitably 
revert to domestic questions. 

On this page we recently presented the oppos- 
ing views of Frank J. Hogan, president of the 
American Bar Association, and Solicitor Gen- 
eral Jackson on decisions of the Supreme 
Court as they relate to the evolution of consti- 
tutional doctrine. The addresses became of per- 
tinent interest when President Roosevelt said 
pubiicly that the “objectives” of his fight to 
“liberalize” the Supreme Court had been won 
even though the specific legislation he recom- 
mended had been defeated in 1937. 

The speech of Senator Byrnes, who also ad- 
dressed the American Bar Association conven- 
tion on “The Constitution and the Will of the 
People,” constitutes an important part of the 
series because it presents the case from the 
viewpoint of a national legislator. 

DAvID LAWRENCE 


N the occasion of the one hundred and fif- 

tieth anniversary of the Congress of the 

United States, Chief Justice Hughes, in 

discussing constitutional government, de- 

clared, “And what the people really want they gen- 
erally get.” 

He declared this to be true because the people 
had in their hands “the ultimate power of change 
through amendment.” It is not clear whether the 
Chief Justice meant amendment only in the man- 
ner specifically prescribed by the Constitution, or 
whether he included the power to amend by custom 
and by judicial interpretation, methods which are 
not prescribed by the Constitution but have been 
accepted by the people. 

It is true, however, that in one or another of these 
ways the Constitution has been amended to respond 
to the needs of the people, and this flexibility, this 


“response to changed conditions, is its strength and 


not its weakness. The Framers of the Constitution 
anticipated that changed conditions would demand 
revision and that any fundamental law must be a 
law of the living and not of the dead. 

The people did not follow the advice of Jefferson 
as to constitutional revision every twenty years. 
And since the adoption of the Bill of Rights in 1791, 
only eleven amendments have been ratified despite 
the transformation of the nation from a strictly 
agricultural to an agricultural and industrial econ- 
omy. That does not mean that it has remained un- 
changed. For every time that the Constitution has 
been amended, it has been changed ten times by cus- 
tom or by judicial construction. 


AMENDMENT 


against amendment by the 
method prescribed by the 
Constitution has been the 


IS SLOW 
PROCESS delay of the States in con- 
sidering such amendments. 


That is evidence of the impatience of our people. 
This year we have received additional proof of the 
willingness of the states to act upon Constitutional 
amendments if given time for consideration, the 
Secretary of the Senate within the last six months, 
having received formal certification of the ratifica- 
tion of the Bill of Rights by the States of Georgia, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts—only 140 years 
after the submission of those amendments to the 
states. 

Perhaps the most drastic change ever made in 
our entire system of government was that which 
transformed the electoral college from a body of 
sagacious statesmen chosen for the purpose of select- 
ing a President, to a body where wisdom is a super- 
fluous charm, and trustworthiness is sufficient. That 
change goes to the very foundations of our plan of 
representative government. Certainly it was as great 
a departure from the plan of the Framers as the 
change in our method of selecting Senators, from 
election by the legislature to election by the people. 
And yet the one was accomplished by political devel- 
Opment, acquiesced in as established custom, while 
the other required a revision of the text of the Con- 
stitution. 

It so happens that the party system, and popular 
election of the President, corresponded at an early 
Stage with the people’s conception of democratic 
government. This being so, there was no demand for 
a formal constitutional amendment, and we do not 
hear the change denounced as revolutionary or un- 
American, 

Most of our constitutional changes, however, have 
come about through judicial construction. Some of 
these “amendments” have been in the nature of 
clarifying amendments, making specific what had 
been left general and vague. Others have been 


One argument advanced. 


|S LIFE OF 


_ remains. 


By JAMES F. BYRNES 


United States Senator from South Carolina 


changes of substance and an interesting thing is 
that these are changes in the Court’s own decisions, 
and like railroad schedules, are subject to further 
change without notice. It is natural for the lawyer 
to look with disfavor on shifts in constitutional doc- 
trine. Employed to render an opinion as to the con- 
stitutionality of legislation, he naturally dislikes 
to think that the opinion he gives to his client, based 
on the latest decision of the Court, may on the next 
opinion day be branded as a mistaken interpretation 
of the Constitution. 

But if as lawyers we put aside our special inter- 
ests, and view the process dispassionately, we are 
compelled to recognize that in the law, as well as 
elsewhere, the surest sign of life is change, or at 


least a readiness to change. 
I am not suggesting that 


CHANGE NOT change in  constiutional 
DESIRABLE FOR doctrine is desirable for its 


own sake. Neither am I 
ITS OWN SAKE advocating changes which 
are capricious or lacking 
in reason. But I think the danger of such changes 
is illusory so long as the courts adhere to the prac- 
tice of rendering full opinions to justify their de- 
cisions, and also expose themselves to the critical 
barrage of dissenting opinions. This practice gives 
assurance that changes in our constitutional law are 
founded on an appeal, as Justice Brandeis put it, 
to the lessons of experience and the force of better 
reasoning. 
The real danger to our constitutional system has 


‘not been the readiness of courts to amend their de- 


cisions. The real danger has been the tendency of 
courts to disregard the lessons of experience and 
the force of better reasoning, and thus to produce 
hardening of the constitutional arteries. That dis- 
ease might be fatal to the body politic. 

In applying the Constitution, the courts can de- 
lay but can not permanently prevent the adoption 
of a policy persistently demanded by a majority of 
the people and by their representatives. Whenever 
the courts nullify the adoption of a Congressional 
policy there will be a re-examination of that policy 
by the people and the Congress. If the issue is one 
of little importance, or if on sober second thought it 
appears to have been ill conceived, there will be 
acquiescence in the decision. But if the policy in 
question represents a solemn conviction of a majority 
of the people, and if the decision has failed to per- 
suade honest minds that the policy is clearly for- 
bidden by the Constitution, then there is bound to 
be agitation for a reconsideration of the decision. 
In these circumstances what the people really want 
they will generally get. In rare instances it may be 
necessary to resort to a constitutional amendment, 
as was done after the Income Tax decision. More 
often a new decision of the Court supplants the old 


as in the Washington State Minimum Wage Law 
Case. 


ADAPTATION 


This process of adapta- 
tion has been the life of 
the Constitution, but it has 
never failed to call forth 
CONSTITUTION a body of mourners ready to 

pronounce the  obsequies 
over what they regard as the Constitution’s mortal 
A century ago Justice Story, toward the 
end of his long career on the Bench, lamented the 
death of the Constitution. “I am the last of the old 
‘race of Judges,” he said. “I stand their solitary 
representative with a pained heart and a subdued 
confidence.” “I have long been convinced that the 
doctrines and opinions of the ‘Old Court’ were 
daily losing ground, and especially those on great 
constitutional questions. New men and new opin- 
ions have succeeded. The doctrines of the Consti- 
tution, so vital-to the country, which in former times 
received the support of the whole Court, no longer 
maintain their ascendancy.” Daniel Webster took the 
same mournful view. In one of his letters he wrote: 
“Judge Story arrived last evening in good health, 
but bad spirits. He thinks the Supreme Court is 
gone and I think so too; but almost everything is 
gone or seems rapidly going.” 

What called forth these funereal and woeful 
chants? The country was passing from the period 
of Whig domination to the period of Jacksonian 
Democracy. The decisions and personnel of the 
Court were reflecting the change, and lawyers of the 
old school were ready to give up the ghost. The 
new Court, under Taney, proceeded to develop those 
principles of the police power of the states that to- 
day are acknowledged to be at the foundation of 
effective government. The fears of the old school 
were more partisan than the decisions of the new. 
The Court was making new constitutional doctrine; 
to be sure, but it was doctrine called for by new con- 
ditions and responsive to the needs of the people. 
As corporations grew and multiplied, id chal- 


lenged the power of the state, their creator, to con- 
trol them. They claimed monopolistic privileges 
that would have made them the rulers of the state. 
The Court found the Constitution adequate to pro- 
tect the people. The doctrine of the reserved power 
of the states over corporations was evolved, and the 
people got what they wanted. 


mw was certainly not what 
‘OLD GUARD the lawyers of the old 

school wanted. The 
LAMENTED Charles River Bridge case, 
CHANGES 


which has become a ven- 

erable landmark in our 
constitutional history, was received with abuse by 
the old guard members of the legal fraternity of 
1837. The rights of property were gone, the Consti- 
tution was gone. There was great fear that law- 
yers would never again enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
legislation declared unconstitutional. 

“There will not, I fear,” said Story, “ever in our 
day, be any case in which a law of a State or of 
Congress will be declared unconstitutional; for the 
old constitutional doctrines are fast fading away, 
and a change has come over the public mind from 
which I augur little good.” 

Changes in the public mind, if they are profound 
and lasting, will always be reflected in constitutional 
decision, as they were during the Jacksonian era. 
Sometimes the process is slow, but it cannot be de- 


* layed indefinitely. The “lessons of experience” will 


be learned, and it will generally be found that the 
obstacle to a considered and persistent legislative 
policy is not to be found in the great clauses of the 
Constitution, but only in the minds of some of its 
interpreters. 

The prevailing sentiment is bound to be reflected 
in the exercise of the appointing power. I do not 
mean that judges are, or should be, chosen because 
of their views on particular issues. What I do mean 
is that the general attitude of a man toward gov- 
ernment and toward the judicial function necessarily 
is taken into account. Certainly it has been taken 
into account in the past. When President Lincoln 
was faced with the appointment of a Chief Justice, 
he frankly acknowledged that “we wish for a Chief 


_ Justice who will sustain what has been done in re- 


gard to emancipation and the legal tenders. We 
cannot ask a man what he will do, and if we should, 
and he should answer us, we should despise him for 
it. Therefore, we must take a man whose opinions 
are known.” President Theodore Roosevelt was 
even more explicit. In explaining to Senator Lodge 
his views on appointing Justice Holmes, he said: 

“Now I should like to know that Judge Holmes 
was in entire sympathy with our views, that is, with 
your views and mine... before I would feel justified 
in appointing him.” : 


CHARACTER 


I am not citing these 
Presidential views as mod- 
els for the exercise of the 
appointive power. It may 


OF JUDGES 
AFFECTS LAW seston 


veal an undue attention to the supposed opinions of 
the candidates on specific political issues rather 
than their general attitude toward representative 
government. But at least they show an awareness 


that judges are human, and that the selection of . 


judges will in all probability affect the course of 
constitutional law one way or the other. 

Let us not set up a double standard in this mat- 
ter of choosing judges. A lawyer whose experience 
has been primarily on the side of defending govern- 
mental measures will be as much or as little affected 
by his experience as the lawyer who has primarily 
been engaged in resisting governmental measures. 
After serving 13 years on the Supreme Court, Jus- 
tice Miller observed that 

“It #s vain to contend with judges who have been 
at the bar the advocates for forty years of railroad 
companies, and all the forms of associated capital, 
when they are called upon to decide cases where 
such interests are in contest, All their training, all 
their feelings are from the start in favor of those 
who need no such influence.” 

With equal force it could be said that it is vain to 
contend with a judge who, while at the bar, has 
devoted his time exclusively to the representation 
of persons suing railroad companies and other forms 
of associated capital, where such interests are in 
contest. When a man dons the judicial robe he 
cannot as quickly divest himself of the views and 
prejudices arising out of years of devotion to special 
interests. 

A great deal has been said and written about the 
judicial temperament. We can all agree that the at- 
titude of mind described by Justice Miller is not the 
judicial temperament. I think we can also agree that 
in applying the Constitution one element of the judi- 
cial nn is respect for the views of the 
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legislature, a coordinate branch of government, 
Times without number the courts have declared that 
they will not substitute their judgment for that of 
Congress in matters of policy, and that every pre- 
sumption is in favor of the validity of an Act of 
Congress. I venture to think that henceforth this 
rule will be honored more in the observance than in 
the breach. 

I venture to think, also, that henceforth the courts 
will exercise a healthy skepticism in hearing argu- 
ments that Congressional legislation has usurped the 
powers of the States. I say this, because the charge 
of usurpation by Congress is generally not made by 
the States. It is made by special interests which 
are more concerned with escaping all control than 
preserving the control of the States. We have had 
many recent examples of this—the attack on the 
voluntary bankruptcy law for municipalities, the 
attack on P.W.A. loans to states and cities, the 
attack on the social security legislation. All of 
these represented cooperative efforts by the Federal 


Government and the States to solve their common 


problems. Nevertheless they were assailed in the 
courts in the name of State sovereignty, while the 


_ States did. what they could to disavow their new- 


found protectors. 
FINAL POWER Some men doubt the wis- 
«dom of the -:ourt in solv- 

STILL RESTS ing doubts in favor of the 
action of Congress. They 

IN PEOPLE believe it unwise because 
they really do not believe 

in Government by the People. They doubt that the 
people know what they want and are convinced they 
should not have what they want. They are really 
opposed to representative government and devote 
much of their time to ridiculing the Representatives 
of the people in Congress. The genius of the Amer- 
ican people, however, has not found a better way to 


_ voice their will than by the election of representa- 


tives. The representative may not be the most bril- 
liant man in the district.. The chances are, however, 
that when he receives a majority of the votes in his 
district he is truly representative of the convictions, 
virtues and weaknesses of a majority of the voters 
in that district. Legislators may make mistakes, but 
miscarriages of justice are probably less frequent 
in legislation than in the decisions of judges and 
juries. In any event, from legislation there is 
always an appeal—an appeal to the people. 

The Supreme Court itself has declared, through 
Justice Holmes: “It must be remembered that legis- 
lators are the ultimate guardians of the liberties and 
welfare of the people in quite as great degree as 
the courts.” It is the common charge of some law- 
yers that the Congress gives no consideration to the 
constitutionality of legislation. This charge was 
often heard three years ago. In justification of it, 
there were cited the several cases in which the Court 
had decided against the Congress. It should be re- 
membered, however, that in most of those cases the 
Court divided five to four, and if by only one vote 
the action of the Congress was held to be unconsti- 
tutional, it is evidence of such a divided opinion as 
to justify the Congress in the enactment of the law 
and the submission to the courts of the question of 
Congressional authority. Even in the N.R.A. case, 
where the decision was unanimous, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in New York rendered its opinion in sub- 
stantial accord with the views of the Congress. 


History discloses numer- 

DOUBTFUL ous precedents of submis- 
sion to the courts of legis- 

POLICIES PUT lation as to the Constitu- 
UP TO COURTS tionality of which doubt 
was expressed. The first 

President, George Washington, received from his 


Attorney General an opinion that a certain Congres- 
sional enactment was unconstitutional. Sharing the 


“opinion of the Congress instead of the Attorney 


General, he approved the bill leaving to the courts 
the determination of the constitutional issue. From 
that day to this, Congress and Presidents have fol- 
lowed the policy of the Father of the Country. 

The greater latitude given to the Congress by the 
action of the Court in adopting the liberal attitude 
of the school of Justice Holmes in solving doubts 
in favor of the constitutionality of legislation un- 
doubtedly places upon the Congress greater respon- 
sibility to weigh more carefully the measures sub- 
mitted for its consideration. Shifting political 
winds at various times give added power to one of 
the three branches of our Government. Today 
the power of the legislative branch is in the ascend- 
ancy. How long it will exercise that increased 
power depends upon how wisely it is used. The 
added power not only places greater responsibility 
upon the Congress but places greater responsibility 
upon you as citizens to take a more active interest 
in the selection of those who are clothed with the 
lawmaking powers. 
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